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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.——— 
IE event of the week, and it may be the event of the 
year, is the evacuation of Rome. The Duc de Mon- 
tebello, Commander-in-Chief of the expeditionary force, re- 
ceived his final orders on Saturday, and on Sunday presented 
an address to the Pope declaring that the Holy See would still 
remain under the moral protection of France. His Holiness 
replied, with some dignity and much bitterness, that all Catholic 
hearts were alarmed at their departure, and that he himself 
believed the Revolution would enter Rome. ‘Then suddenly 
throwing up his arms with a gesture which, it is said, awed the 
sceptical Frenchmen, he burst out against the Emperor,—“ They 
say his health is not very good; I pray for his health. They say 
his mind is not at ease; I pray for his soul. The French are a 
Christian nation ; their Chief ought to be Christian also,” words 
which the French newspapers have been forbidden to reprint. 
Despite this utterance, on Tuesday, the 11th inst., the French flag 
came down from the Castle of St. Angelo, and the French troops 
quitted Rome. Within next week they will all have quitted 
Civita Vecchia also, and Italy will at last be free of the foreigner. 
For the present, the mot d’ordre in Rome is, ‘‘ Order, and our 
municipal liberties.” The Pope has not fled, and no disorders 
have occurred. 


The Moniteur of Wednesday contained the official programme 
for the reorganization of the French Army. We have explained 
the proposal which makes the French Army conterminous with the 
French nation elsewhere, and need only add here that every inde- 
pendent journal in Paris has pronounced against it, that it is 
condemned by the whole middle class, and that many believe it 
will finally alienate the peasantry from Napoleon. Whether the 
Legislative Body will dare to give expression to this discontent by 
rejecting a scheme known to be very dear to the Emperor is uncer- 
tain, but with this social revolution to defend, the Mexican fiasco 
to extenuate, the unity of Germany to explain away, and a heavy 
loan to raise, the position of the Government when the Chambers 
meet will not be a pleasant one. To add to the Emperor's embar- 
rassments, his wife appears to be really going to Rome, against the 
advice of all his Ministers, and it is said, against his own wish. 


Two tremendous colliery explosions have occurred this week. 
At 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday, the Oaks Colliery, near Barnsley, blew 
up, with nearly 400 men and boys in the pit, of whom scarcely fifty 
have been saved—the greatest loss of life ever reported in a col- 
liery. At least 150 of the victims were married men, and the 
distress of their families, bereaved and ruined at a blow, was heart- 
rending. Desperate efforts were made by descending another 
shaft, in the face of the smoke and foul air, to rescue any pitman 
who might be living, but it was found that the firedamp had 
followed the explosion, and choked the men as they rushed along 
the main gallery. Many volunteers were still in the pit when, 
at 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, a second explosion occurred, which 
killed them also; and in the evening it was discovered that the pit 
had caught fire, and the flames roared up the long shaft so terribly 
that even spectators in the open air were driven away. Of the 
second catastrophe few details are yet known, but at noon on 
Thursday an explosion occurred in a pit in the “ Talk” mine, 
North Staffordshire, and nearly 200 miners are known to have 
been killed. Great battles have been fought with less destruction 
to human life than these two accidents will cause. 


sented to the Council of the College, asking for the summons of a 
special Court of Proprietors, to consider the course taken by the 
Council in declining to appoint the best qualified candidate, on 
special grounds, to the Chair. The Council raised a technical 
legal difficulty about the requisition which, if it exists, they could 
have got over by summoning the meeting on their own account, 
referred it to the Law officers of the Crown, declined, by the cast- 
ing vote of the chairman, to wait for the opinion, and in the 
meantime decided the appointment in question. They appointed 
Mr. J. Croon Robertson, a youth of real promise, and an adherent 
of the ganglionic school of Professor Bain, for whom it is said he 
has acted in the capacity of sub-professor, to the Chair. The 
candidate held best qualified by the Senate but for his external 
reputation as a religious teacher, is one of the greatest of living 
metaphysicians, who was teaching and writing what Mr. J. S. Mill 
has quoted with strong praise in his Logic, before Mr. Robertson 
had originated even one of those spontaneous movements in the 
efferent nerves, to which his master traces ultimately the sense of 
personality. 


Mr. Grote and Mr. Grant Duff are both candidates for the 
Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen University. Of course in literary 
eminence Mr. Grote is far superior even to his accomplished rival, 
being the author of one of the very few great histories of all time. 
But on Mr. Grant Duff's side it may be said that it is a great 
advantage for any University to have its Lord Rector in the 
House of Commons,—and that, under this condition, no more 
accomplished intellect than Mr. Grant Duff's could be found. 
His essays on European politics are admirable, his addresses to his 
constituents show that he can be brilliant as well as instructive, and 
as he is much the younger man, it is probable that, if chosen, he 
will in his addresses engage the interest of his University public 
more deeply. Mr. Grote, too, will lose, and rightly lose, some- 
thing in the eyes of a University constituency, by his recent 
partial and imperious policy at University College, London. 


Time does not work in favour of Governor Eyre. The more we 
hear of what happened in Jamaica during the repression of the 
disturbances, the more we see how completely a “ reign of terror” 
it was. We believe we gave nearly a year ago the history of the 
unfortunate Haytians who left Jamaica in a vessel chartered by 
themselves just before the disturbance, and were driven back to 
Port Antonio in a disabled state by a storm, only to find a most 
inhospitable reception. Mr. Eyre took the circumstance for a 
descent of Haytians iu aid of the insurrection, a suspicion not 
quite unnatural or unjustifiable at first, but not to be acted upon 
without evidence. He wrote first to Captain de Horsey, then to 
General O'Connor, “ to try the vessel by court-martial,” but both 
gentlemen expressed their doubts whether court-martial was a 
process by which a vessel could be tried. Mr. Eyre has almost 
rivalled Don Quixote’s chivalric ire against the windmill. We 
wonder he did not try the island of Hayti by court-martial 
at once. Lieutenant Brand would have liked the job. As 
a matter of fact, the disabled vessel was not tried by court- 
martial, but the Haytians, General la Mothe and his companions, 
were landed, insulted, their luggage plundered, and finally deported 
from the island by Mr. Eyre’s order. Sir James Hope says that 
Captain de Horsey, R.N., is responsible for the insults which he 
ought to have prevented, and that Captain Luke, of the 6th Foot, 
is responsible for the plunder of the luggage, which he ought to 
have prevented. General la Mothe, of course, must be compen- 





sated, but Captain de Horsey and Captain Luke add two more to 
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the Jong list of subordinates not only not restrained from, but 
stimulated to, mischief, by the weak panic.of Mr. Eyre. 


Mr. Bass made a speech on Reform at Burton-upon-Trent last 
week (Friday) which was good sound liquor, and not, like his own 
otherwise excellent ale, in any degree bilious. He was opposed to 
manhood suffrage, for which the meeting had voted, and defended 
household suffrage as much more prudent and constitutional, espe- 
cially as it gets rid of the difficulty of enfranchising the migratory 
population. He illustrated the want of political instruction in the 
working classes by saying that four or five of his own men, coopers, 
receiving wages varying from 47s. to 75s. a week, had confessed 
their ignorance of what ‘franchise’ meant, and admitted a com- 
plete want of interest in the subject of their political rights. Mr. 
Bass was a great deal interrupted even for this exceedingly 
moderate Conservatism. But he puts the matter on a wrong 
issue when he makes it a mere question of education. Educate 
the working class as you will, true representation never can be 
ensured by giving over the whole power into its hands. House- 
hold suffrage, excellent in the great towns for procuring a class 
representatica, should be combined with other franchises in small 
towns and the counties to secure a hearing to other classes as well. 


The Manchester people are moving again for compulsory secular 
education defrayed out of local rates. ‘The Mayor of Manchester 
summoned a meeting for Monday, at which Alderman Bennett, 
President of the Education Aid Society, moved a resolution that 
it was expedient to make complete provision for the primary 
instruction of the children of the poor by local rates under local 
administration, with legal power to enforce attendance. He said 
it was ridiculous to compel the working children of the factories 


f a ie, 
Mr. Hughes will read his electors a lecture on the value of self. 
restraint in politics, which will induce them to abstain from justi. 
fying the opponents of Reform. . 


M. Deak’s address from the Hungarian Diet to its King will be 
adopted to-day (15th December) without a debate, the division 
on M. Tisza’s address having shown how complete is the majority 
of the Moderates. This is considered favourable to Austria, but 
the address demands in the clearest language that the King shall 
recognize the laws of 1848 as constitutional, warns His Majesty 
that ‘‘ there are situations in the life of nations which can hever 
be protracted without danger ;” hints at the possibility of foreign 
complications, and ends by a demand for a complete political 
amnesty. The Court of Vienna believes that to grant. these 
demands would be to dissolve the Empire, and even in its ex. 
tremity will probably refuse them, thus putting off the necessary 
reconciliation between the halves of the Empire once again. In 
that case the Radical party in Hungary will recommengg negotia- 
tion with Prussia, and abandoning all hope of compromise with 
the Hapsburgs, will await their opportunity. 


Mr. R. Hartwell, Secretary of the Demonstration Committee, 
has addressed a letter to the papers stating that the numbers in the 
procession reached 34,000; that 70,000 tickets were sold, that the 
non-admission of the procession into Beaufort House grounds wag 
due to Sir R. Mayne’s mismanagement, he not having cleared the 
narrow lane leading to the entrance ; and that the demonstration 
was only ‘‘ adress rehearsal, to be followed up upon a much more 
gigantic scale” during the next session of Parliament. ‘This-last 
sentence has been regarded everywhere as a menace, whereas it 
was merely the announcement of a resolution long previously 








to attend school, as the Factory Acts compel them, and not to 
compel the idle children of dissolute parents, who waste their time 
in learning vicious habits in the street, to do the same. And nothing 
but compulsion, in one form or another, would bring a great num- 
ber of children within the school walls. Dr. Watts reminded the 
meeting that while three-tenths of the absentee children could not 
(from poverty) attend school if they would, two-tenths would not 
attend it if they could, and that the latter plea could only be over- 
come by legal compulsion. Dr. Watts gave an excellent illustra- 
tion of the working of .a-different kind of compulsion by a bene- 
volent manufacturer, who gave notice that he would dismiss six 
months later any boy who could not then read small words, and 
found ‘the had no one to dismiss, and then, again, threatened 
the same penalty within the same period to any boy who could 
not write, and found very few to dismiss when the period had ex- 
pired. Of course, a little clerical opposition was attempted, but 
the resolutions were carried by a very large majority. 


There was a very comic scene in the City Council on Thursday. 
It seems that Mr. Melville, portrait painter, thought the presen- 
tation of the freedom of the City to the Prince of Wales a grand 
opportunity for the display of his art, and painted a huge picture, 
10 feet by 15, containing 582 figures and 482 portraits, most of 


decided on, and almost certain, unless Reform is conceded, to be 
carried out. One great cause of the failure on the 8rd inst. was 
the workmen’s idea that it was premature, and that a very much 
greater demonstration ought to be organized, not by the ‘Trades’ 
Unions, but by the whole body of workmen interested in Reform. 
There would be no difficulty whatever in arranging such a-move- 
ment, more especially if the idea of a ‘‘ meeting” were given up, 
and the workmen organized only fora march. A procession of 
men twenty deep, marching up Regent Street in one unbroken 
flow for ten hours, would be much more impressive than any open- 
air meeting, where nobody can hear, see, or understand. 


No further news of the Fenian movement have: -been -received 
this week. ‘The Government continues its arrests, and it-was sup- 
posed had seized a Fenian war vessel, the Bolivar, but she turned 
out to belong to some South American Republic. More cases of 
arms and quantities of powder have been. seized, and kegs of a 
substance called ‘+ liquid fire,” or ‘Greek fire,” chietly composed 
of phosphorus, and intended, it is supposed, to fire: some great 
town. ‘The gentry in several counties are holding meetings, profess- 
ing their loyalty, and offering the aid of bodies of special consta- 
bles; but as the object of Government is to prevent a civil war, 








them Common Councilmen in uniform. He asked 5,000/. for this 
work, and seems to have felt that, as the Councilmen sat to him, 
they were morally bound to pay. The City Land's Committee | 
thought so too, and Mr. C. Reed went the length of declaring that | 
the civic ceremony represented “ one of the greatest events of recent 
times,” a remark in which other Councilmen cordially concurred. 
The majority, however, were a little ashamed of the job, and declined | 
to vote public money for their own glorification, Mr. Elliot in par- 
ticular proposing to purchase the picture by a subscription of 10/. 
from everybody painted in it. A motion to pay the artist 500/. was 
also rejected, and poor Mr. Melville discovers too late that it is | 
possible to reckon too strongly on the vanity of a Common | 
Councilinan. We will tell him how to get his money. Let him | 
make every portrait as like and. as ugly as he can, and then | 


threaten to present it to the Royal Exchange. | 


Mr. Doulton met his constituents at Lambeth on Thursday, and 


not to stir up one, these offers are not very warmly received. The 
non-Fenian Roman Catholics declare they will resist. any pressure 
from the Orangemen, and the Government wisely prefers to 
employ an agency which it can control. Stephens is supposed to 


| be still in France, awaiting the opportunity of a descent. 


At the annual meeting of the Royal. Agricultural Society of 


| England held on Wednesday, a discussion was commenced as to 


the best method of keeping labourers on the land, a discussion 
which will go on for the next twenty years, increasing in import- 
ance every year. All the speakers stated the difficulty in the same 
way, that the usual wages no longer tempted the labourer, who 
emigrated or wandered away, and that the wages: could not be 
raised. Many opinions were offered, varying from Mr. Simons’, who 
said farmers could not pay any more—which may be quite true, and 
yet meaningless —to Mr. Lawson's, who gives his labourers one-tenth 
of his own profits. The general opinion, however, was in favour of 


tried to make a speech explaining his vote on the Reform Bill. | the plan we have so often recommended, of giving each a 
His audience, however, were determined to prove that they ought | or allowing him to hire, a moderate piece of ground to cultivate ‘A 
to have votes, and accordingly roared at him for three-quarters of | himself. ‘his will not permanently meet the evil, which can 


an hour, compelling him to speak to the reporters, and then, having 
driven him off the platform, held a meeting of their own. According 
to one account they were roughs, according to anot her workmen, 
but whichever they were they behaved disgracefully. f Mr. Doulton 
had committed all conceivable crimes, instead of merely voting 
against a 6/, suffrage, he would have a right to be heard, and 
those who refuse it, show that they lack the first qualification for 
electors, the power of listening to unpopular statements. We trust 


' cured only by much better pay for much more scientific work, 
but it would content the uneducated hinds of this generation, 
| who know little of America, and would give the farmers time to 
‘accommodate themselves, and to eompel the landlords to accom- 
| modate themselves also, to the coming order of things. Mr. 
Simons may protest as much as he likes, but educated labourers 
will not stay in this country on 10s. a week, and as they drift 


j away the whole system must collapse. 
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~ London seems to be gradually awakening to the fact that it is 
badly governed. A Metropolitan Municipal Association has been 
formed, with weak Lord Ebury as President and fifteen members 
of Parliament as Vice-Presidents, and on Tuesday it held a meet- 
ing in St. James's Hall. Mr. Charles Buxton, who presided, after 
describing the extraordinary conflict of authority in London, 
proposed that each area should have in itself all powers of self- 
government, should in fact be a borough. Mr. Hughes followed 
on the same side, quoting figures to show that while Marylebone 
administered 194,036/. for 7,7111., Westminster spent 17,462/. in 
managing the same amount. A resolution was carried declaring 
against any patchwork reforms, and demanding the division of 
London into municipalities, and a deputation was arranged to wait 
on the HomeSecretary. If the metropolitan members will support 
Mr. Mill, they, with the aid of the cvunty members, may easily 
put down any local or class resistance, and give us a working Bill 
to create eleven boroughs, with a federal head. 


A very old paper is apparently about to disappear, the Evening 
Mel, £ tri-weekly edition of the Times, established in 1790. The 
proprietors of this paper, Mr. G. Platt and Mr. W. Platt, are not 
identical with those of the Times, and Mr. Walter, in 1861, gave 
them notice, under the special powers reserved to him by his 
father’s will, that they could not use the 7imes’ matter or type any 
longer. They pleaded the unbroken custom of seventy-seven years, 
but the Vice-Chancellor decided that such custom to be valid must 
be based upon some contract, and as there was no such contract, 
the partnership existing between the Tics and the Evening Mail 
must be dissolved and the paper sold. ‘The decision, though 
inevitable on the facts, will be received with regre! in India and 
many of the colonies, where it has been the habit cf Englishmen to 
4‘ take the Times” through this edition, and so save half the price, 
more than half the postage, and escape the bore of the advertise- 
ment sheets. 


The relations between the Prussian Ministry and the Chamber 

are by no means as yet cordial. Forty-five million thalers 
(6,750,000/.) were demanded by the Government for the military 
expenses of the year, and the Chamber hesitated to vote it, lest it 
should seem to sanction the:contested point of the three years’ 
anilitary service. At the same time it was not expedient to come 
‘to a new breach with the Government, so it was decided to grant 
ithe ‘supply, accompanying it with a resolution ascribing a pro- 
visional character to the present budget, and expressly deferring 
the question of the three years’ service for another year, till the 
‘deputies from the new provinces have taken their seats. This com- 
promise was sulkily accepted by the War Minister, General von 
Roon, but even so was scarcely carried,—an amendment of Herr 
Virchow’s, that the House should decline to discuss the question 
of military supplies, but accord only the sum demanded, an 
amendment which the Ministry refused to accept, being only 
defeated by a majority of 10. It is obvious that the Parliament 
has not yet gained decisively even the power of the purse. But 
it shows energy and determination as well as prudence enough 
to win it. 

Dr. Pusey has written to the Times to say that the change made 
in Mr. Keble’s verses on Communion in the Christian Year was 
made by Mr. Keble’s express desire, but that it does not necessarily 
imply any belief in transubstantiation. The verse originally ran ,— 

“Oh come to our Communion feast! 
There present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, the eternal Priest 

Doth His true self impart.” 
Since Mr. Keble’s death this has been changed at his own request 
into “there present in the heart, as in the hands,” &c., his view 
being, if we understand Dr. Pusey rightly, that there was an 
objective (? material) presence, but that it was of no avail without 
Christ's presence also in the cleansed heart of the believer. In 
other words, ‘‘in the heart, not in the hands,” meant in Mr. 
Keble’s mind, even in the earlier editions, ‘ not to any good purpose 
present in the hands, unless also present in the heart.’ Dr. Pusey 
adds that ‘the objective presence’ in which Mr. Keble believed 
did not necessarily involve transubstantiation. Of course not; 
both the bread and our Lord’s body might be present ‘in the 
hand’ without any transmutation of the one into the other. But 
we do not see what is gained by accepting all the difficulties of 
transubstantiation, and ignoring the word. 


The French juries hate capital punishment so much that they 
regard it as an ‘‘extenuating circumstance” that a prisoner is 
liable, if found guilty, to be put todeath. There was a very curious 
illustration of this in the trial of Réau, this week, who was found 


guilty of deliberately poisoning both his first and second wife and 
his son, by the death of each one of whom he was a pecuniary 
gainer, which furnished the motive of the crime. He was sus- 
pected of murdering his brother ten years before for the same 
reason. The jury found him ‘ guilty with extenuating circum- 
stances.’ Cain was virtuous compared with this man, but Cain 
was not liable to capital punishment. He was only condemned 
to wander about the earth, with hell in his heart. 


A grand yacht race across the Atlantic commenced on the 11th 
inst. Three yachts, the Henrietta, of 203 tons, owner, J.G. Bennett, 
jun. ; the Fleetwing, 204 tons, owner, George A.’ Osgood ; and the 
Vesta, owner, Pierre Louilard, started from New York for Cowes. 
Each competitor subscribes 30,000 dollars, and the’ first in will 
have the whole, 18,000/.—a heavy stake. The golden youth of 
America are certainly not behind ours in the pluck with which they 
throw away their cash. None of the owners, we believe, are on 
board the yachts, which are sailed by professionals, just as horses 
are ridden. 


Our New York correspondent, after detailing with much tri- 
umph very adequate proofs of the aversion felt to the negro at the 
North, tells us that ‘now, the negro passes out of this story.” 
We doubt it, so long as the story continues. “A Yankee” believes, 
—say in the Apostles’ creed and a wide berth to the negro, par- 
ticularly the latter. He evidently thinks that Christ, if he had 
seen a negro, would either have cured him by a touch, as he did 
the leper, and bid him go and sin no more, or announced a distinct 
law for white relations with negroes. ‘Love your neighbour 
(except negroes, to whom you may be indifferent) as yourself.’ 
‘Love your enemies, if white ; if negroes, don’t hate them.’ Such 
is the Yankee’s real creed. We know by personal knowledge that 
he exaggerates absurdly the actual shrinking ‘from ‘ contact’ 
with colour. 


The returns issued this week of the results of recruiting in 1864 
reveal some interesting facts. Of every 1,000 recruits 563 came 
from England and Wales, 112 from Scotland, .and 320 from 
Ireland ; while of every 1,000 applicants 386, or more than one- 
third, were rejected as unfit for military service. The most 
frequent grounds of disqualification was varicose veins, then defects 
of sight, then malformation of bones, ruptures, and all the forms of 
scrofula. Of the applicants, 592 were labourers or servants, 175 
outdoor artizans, 142 indoor artizans, and 65 shopmenior clerks. 
The number of rejections seems high, but it’ is not much greater 
than the French average, which is taken from the whele popula- 
tion, while the English one is from a badly fed-and hardly worked 
class. It would be curious, if it were possible, to ascertain the true 
proportions of health and disease among English adults of 20. 
It would show about 75 per cent. of decent average healthiness. 


The value of Consols during the week has fluctuated to the 
extent of 4 per cent., the lowest price for money being 884, }, 
and the highest, 88§, 3; for time, the minimum quotation has 
been 88}, 3, and the maximum 88}, 3. The highest prices of the 
week were at the close of business yesterday. Railway Shares 
have been greatly depressed, and a heavy fall has in some in- 
stances, taken place in the quotations. Russian Scrip has sold as 
low as 3 to 3 prem., but touched yesterday 3 to 14 prem. 


The official minimum rate of discount remains at 4 per cent. 
The supply of bullion held by the Bank of England is nearly 
18,552,000/., and by the Bank of France, 27;704;604/. On the 
Continent the value of money has: given: way, ‘the quotation at 
Vienna and Berlin having been reduced to 4 percent. At Paris 
the minimum rate of discount remains at 3 per cent. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were as under :— 
Friday, Dec. 7. Friday, Dec, 14. 
Mexican ee 195 ee 1s} 


Spanish Passive oe ee oe +e +e 20 20; 
eae ee 13 13} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1853 .. 538 58 
" ” 1862 59 53 

United States 5.20's .. 703 71 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
yesterday and on Friday week :— 

Friday, Dee. 7, . Friday, Des, 
+ 25 oy 


Great Fastern .. oe oe oe 7] 5 
Great Northern ow oe oe ee llé lls 
Great Western.. - oe ee -_ ee ol 58 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 124 123 
Loudon aad Brighton oe 80 7 
Loudon and North-Western oe +e 116} 115 
London and South-Western oe ee oe 81 80 
London, Chatham, and Dover “ ee 163 . 154 
Meiropolitau .. ee oe e ee 1214 119 
Midland,. oe oe ° ll Lis} 
North-Easterv, Berwick ee lou 103 
Do York . oa se on 99 98 
South-Kastern oe oe oe es o< 6s 06 6h 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EVACUATION OF ROME. 


\LOWLY and grandly, as if some invisible author had 
devised every act and fitted every scene, with Kings 
and High Priests for actors, the Imperial City for a stage, and 
mankind for audience, the drama of the Temporal Power un- 
rolls itself towards the catastrophe which begins at last to be 
visible to the players. We are assured, on authority which 
has never yet failed us about Rome, that up to the last moment, 
up, that is, to the receipt of the final and peremptory telegram 
from Paris, the Pope believed that the French Army would 
remain. Not even the remembrance of his brother murdered 
by the Papacy thirty-three years ago would, he thought, nerve 
Napoleon to a final defiance of the priesthood which had 
helped him toathrone. He would repent, or would die, or 
would be dethroned, or some visible intervention of the 
Almighty would for the hundredth time arrest the course of 
the sacrilegious Revolution. The stars in their courses would 
fight against Sisera. The belief, strong as it was, argued no 
lack of brain in Pius IX., for it was entertained secretly 
but strongly by some of the most acute of Protestants. It is 
so hard to believe that what always has been shall cease to 
be, there is so much dread mingled with Protestant dislike of 
Catholicism, that up to Wednesday, English observers still be- 
lieved that Napoleon would break his engagement, would be 
false alike to his own word and his own history, and by a great 
act of perfidy rebind the European priesthood to the support 
of his throne. The strange man, however, to whom destiny 
seems to have assigned so many tasks, who, on this point, is so 
solitary, opposed by his people, by his ministers, by his wife, 
by almost every face he sees and every friend who has sup- 
ported him, held out against the temptation, beat down the 
resistance, endured the solitude, and after eighteen years of wait- 
ing gave at last the order which in 1848 he wished to give to 
Ney. For the first time in a thousand years Italy was to be 
left to the Italians alone. The Pope, as he heard the news, 
burst into one of those explosions of fury to which, with every 
other Italian, he is liable, and had scarcely recovered himself 
when the Duc de Montebello and his officers sought their 
final audience. His farewell speech is full of melancholy, 
shotted, like a fine silk, with spleen. He gave them his 
benediction and his thanks, and asserted his trust in 
Providence, not without dignity, and then relapsing into 
bitter anger, declared the Emperor, who had protected him 
for seventeen years, was sickly, suffering in conscience, and no 
Christian. ‘If you see your Emperor, you will tell him that 
I pray for him. It is said that his health is not so good; I 
pray for his health, It is said his soul is not at peace; I 
pray for his soul. The French nation is Christian ; its Chief 
ought to be Christian also,’ words which the Emperor, sensitive 
to insult from his equals, will assuredly not forgive. They 
were telegraphed to Paris, but no change ensued in the 
Imperial orders, and on Tuesday, amidst the strained 
excitement of the Roman population, the French flag was 
hauled down from the Castle of St. Angelo, and the Pope 
stood at last face to face with his “loving children.” The 
troops are quitting Civita Vecchia as fast the transports can 
be filled, and a rumour that one battalion will be left has been 
officially denied. Once again Brennus has quitted Rome. 

No disturbance followed the departure of the French, nor, 
we believe, will follow. The priesthood is playing its game 
against a nation as patient and as determined as itself, and 
which can vary its means with much more ready aptitude. 
The instant the lingering doubt as to Napoleon’s honesty of 
purpose was removed, the wiser party in the Roman Com- 
mittee, those who look to Ricasoli, and not to Mazzini, 
became masters of the situation. Their problem was to act 
so as to let loose the long suppressed feeling of Rome, yet give 
the Emperor no opportunity to return, and the priests no 
excuse for letting loose the brigands, believed, truly or falsely, 
to have been collected and armed within the convent walls. 
Act they must, or the Mazzinians would regain their control 
of the populace. Yet they knew, as well as his confessor, 
that Cardinal Antonelli had received from Paris an assurance 
that in the event of bloodshed in Rome the French troops 
would at once return. They solved the difficulty at once. The 
Romans will make, in the first instance, no attack upon the 
Pontiff’s sovereign power. That question must be settled by 
agreement between him and Italy, but they can demand, with- 
out violence, or insult, or revolution, the municipal liberties 
which Pius himself granted them in 1848, and which he has 





never formally annulled. The Convention will not be in. 
fringed, for the people will not renounce their allegiance. Ital 
will not be invoked, for there is no need of force; but th i 

os . ; e ad- 
ministration of the City, if the Pope grants this demand, will 
pass to a secular municipality seated in the Capitol,—a rea} 
representation of the people of Rome. The Pope may refuse 
this demand, but if he does his remaining provinces will at 
once quietly secede, and he must either disband his troops or 
ask Italy to pay them. The pressure will be round him on 
every side, and the temporal power, compressed within the 
walls of Rome, with no treasury, no support from opinion, and 
at the mercy day by day of a hostile population which cannot 
be held in for ever, will expire of inanition. 

The fanatics around the Pope see this, and base all their 
hopes on an outbreak which they think they can provoke, and 
which would, as they believe, rouse the entire Catholic world, 
We should not be surprised to hear that an attempt had been 
invented upon the Pontiff’s life, or that a municipal war had 
broken out in Rome. Fortunately the Pope himself ig no 
party to these wild plans ; he himself cannot be relied on not 
to call in the Italians instead of the French,—observe the odd 
pride with which, in his farewell speech, he insists that Italy 
is made though Rome is his,—and Ricasoli can be relied on at 
the right moment to beat down all disorder, and with it the 
temporal power. The Italian Army once in Rome and the 
Pope safe, France has no reason to resume a thankless and 
expensive task, and Italy can wait secure. With none to rely 
on but ecclesiastics and brigands, opposed to his people, to 
Italy, to his own doubts; sure in his own mind, as he has 
repeatedly affirmed, that the Papacy is eternal even if the tem- 
poral power disappears ; unwilling to quit Rome, which, though 
not essential to the Church, is essential to its organization ; as 
averse to slaughter as any English rector would be, as fearful 
of bankruptcy as an English Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Pope must, we are still convinced, consent to an arrangement 
with his country. The Italians will concede almost any 
terms. Ricasoli must secure a secular administration to the 
Romans or they will revolt, and his own people might, in 
that event, sympathize too deeply; but that secured, all other 
questions can be arranged by concession. If the Sovereign 
dignity is valuable to the Pontiff, Victor Emanuel will 
become only Senator of Rome. If his conscience binds him 
to protect the convents, Rome can be exempted in every Act 
from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Parliament ; if the Pope 
in Rome can know no superior, Victor Emanuel will remain 
in Florence ; if his Holiness refuses to subject Bishops to the 
oath of allegiance, the oath can be dispensed with; if the 
Cardinals want exemptions they can receive as ambassadors of 
Heaven the immunities accorded to those of other great states. 
The Italians once in Rome anything can be granted, for 
then time is with Italy, and every day helps to consolidate 
its independence of foreign interference. New links are 
shortly to bind it to Austria, in a war for the Rhine its 
neutrality will be invaluable to France, why hurry, when 
every day strengthens the authority of the Government 
over all Italians, every day makes federation more impossible, 
every day sees some new school opened from which the 
scholars issue full of a scornful toleration for the priests ? The 
cold air, it is sometimes said, may brace the Papacy, but if 
it does, the reinvigorated power must come by reason of its 
vigour into easier relations with modern society. Rome is 
so troublesome chiefly because Rome is so much afraid. The 
abler the Pope, the more vigorous the Cardinals, the more 
zealous the priesthood, the less inclined will they be to attack 
secular civilization. Once convince a priest that his system is 
superior to attack, and he disdains an “ Index Expurgatorius,” 
and the Church, once convinced that it can flourish amid 
secular order, through schools and in spite of newspapers, 
will leave the secular world to advance. If the Papacy regains 
power, it must be by abandoning the policy of obscurantism, 
and that abandoned, a Papal revival would be of comparatively 
little mischief to the world. 

This appears to us the truth of the situation, but we are 
bound to add our Roman correspondents are more gloomy. 
They fear that the Pope will not negotiate, that the Sanfedisti 
will provoke an outbreak, and that the French will return. 
They may be right and we wrong; in that chaos of conflicting 
forces the publicist who predicts the form of the ultimate 
order is foolhardy in his conceit, but thus much at least is 
clear. If Napoleon returns, he by returning admits that 
the patient policy of years has been a failure; that in Rome, 
as in America and Germany, he misunderstood the forces in 
, operation ; that he has been defeated in the face of France, 
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and defeated by Italian priests. If the hopes of the Church 
rest on that admission, the Church cannot at least be accused 


of a lack of sanguine faith. 





LORD DUFFERIN ON IRELAND. 


ORD DUFFERIN writes with the clear, calm, impartial 
L manner of a true statesman. Nothing can be clearer 
and abler than his statement of the argument in favour of 
Irish emigration as one true economical remedy for Irish 
distress. We have no doubt that he is equally right in saying 
that evictions under the present land laws have really had 
nothing of any moment to do with the tide of emigration. 
He is obviously quite right in supposing that such emigration 
has been in one way beneficial, inasmuch as a far smaller number 
of persons are now dependent on the productive powers of a 
not very rich and, in relation at least to the present system of 
agriculture, over-populated soil. But there is one view of 
Lord Dufferin’s argument which seems to us of great im- 
portance, and which he has kept entirely out of sight. Ad- 
mitting to the full all he says of the rise of agricultural wages 
in Ireland from between 2s. 6d. and 5s. a week in 1851 to 
between 10s. and 14s. in 1866, the consequent advance in 
general prosperity, and the diminished competition of the 
tenant-farmers for land, which has lowered rents even while 
wages were rising, the question which he is bound to ask him- 
self as a politician still remains,—Where is the political result 
of all this economical relief? Surely, if we had struck the 
right track which is to lead Ireland into a condition of con- 
tent and loyalty, we should be beginning to see the result 
when we have diminished the population by at least 30 per 
cent. Lord Dufferin tells us that in 1846 five Irishmen 
were employed in agriculture upon an area of soi] which only 
required two persons in Great Britain, and that now, in 1866, 
eight persons are employed in Ireland for work which on the 
best Scotch and English farms only employs five. Very well, 
then, here we have a great improvement. In 1846 the 
amount of labour expended on the soil was superfluous to the 
amount of 150 per cent. Now the amount of labour so ex- 
pended is superfluous only to the amount of 60 per cent. 
May we not, then, argue that as 150 is to 60, so should be the 
disloyalty and popular discontent of the period of 1846 to the 
disloyalty and popular discontent of the period of 1866? But 
is this the case? If we have got rid of nearly two-thirds of 
the secret burdens which oppressed the nation, though it did not 
itself know what those burdens were, we ought to see some tan- 
gible result in disinclination to join in popular plots for redeem- 
ing Ireland out of the hand of the enemy. The man who has 12s. 
a week should be far less disposed to secret drill than the man 
who had only five. The tenant-farmer, who can, as Lord 
Dufferin says, almost dictate terms to his landlord, instead of 
having to offer everything in the fever of competition, ought 
to be far more loyal to the State than the man who had just 
secured his tenancy by the promise of a ruinous rack-rent. 
And so it doubtless would be, if the economical causes at work 
in Ireland were (as that clear-headed school of politicians 
who delight in economical explanations, because they are so 
intelligible and so certain, contend that they are), the only 
ones of any moment affecting the happiness and energy of the 
people. But as a matter of fact there is probably more wide- 
spread disloyalty and disaffection in Ireland now than there 
was even in 1848. Unless the fears of the propertied classes 
in Ireland be grossly exaggerated and the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment be excessive, it is certain that since the agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation there has not been so much serious 
mischief brewing there as there is now. We are told—with so 
much energy and consistency that we have at length come to 
believe—that the peasantry of three-fourths of Ireland are dis- 
affected almost to a man, and that the larger part by far of 
the smaller tenant-farmers harbour no good feeling towards 
the Government. If this is the only result of diminishing the 
superfluous labour by nearly two-thirds, how can we hope that 
by sending away the remaining third we shall extirpate the 
discontent which has not as yet been visibly diminished? If 
you work an economical remedy earnestly and successfully for 
twenty years,—successfully, that is, so far as getting out of it 
all that economically you can hope to get out of it,—and yet 
produce a moral or political result that is simply nid, can any 
inference be surer than that though, in applying this remedy 
or letting it work you may be doing quite right, you are not 
radically touching the malady you want to cure? Suppose a 
physician had ascribed in his own mind a certain brain disease 





priate remedy with such effect that the patient was growing 
fatter every week, and was visibly approaching the time when 
he would have as much flesh on his bones as he could con- 
veniently, and with full regard to health, carry about him,— 
and that in spite of this success the cerebral irritation not 
only did not diminish, but even seemed, if anything, to 
increase,—would a really able physician hold to his theory, 
and say that he was right in ascribing the cerebral excitement 
to insufficient nourishment? Would he not rather admit that 
the disease was deeper-seated than he had supposed, and that 
though it might be perfectly right to go on with the treatment 
until the patient was as stout as health required, yet that this 
was clearly insufficient for the main root of the malady, and 
that any hope of a cure, if there was one, must lie in some 
other direction ? 

Such seems to us, we confess, the legitimate inference from 
Lord Dufferin’s admirably stated argument. You have done all 
you can for the economical prosperity of Ireland, at least 
according to our notions of economical prosperity, and still 
the millions remain sullen and morose. If they have 12s. 
a week where they had 5s., they devote a great portion 
of the difference to buying arms and organizing secret 
societies. Have we, then, got hold of the true mode of 
making the Irish into conservatives? Can they be cured by a 
method which augments their savings only to increase their 
power—without diminishing their desire—to invest deeply in 
revolutionary plots? The dog which saved half its dinner 
for a week in order to accumulate a capital out of which to 
pay other dogs for assistance in revenging itself upon its 
enemy, was clearly getting richer, and yet certainly not in- 
fluenced by the ‘ magic of property ’ to become a good citizen of 
the canine State. Yet that is precisely the sense in which we 
are making the Irish richer. They get richer under our treat- 
ment, but devote their surplus to hazardous and hopeless con- 
spiracies for civil war. Surely we could have no better evi- 
dence that we have not yet touched the true spring of Irish 
civilization? Surely this is absolute proof that while we are 
making the Irish rich in our own way instead of theirs, we 
are only subscribing to the fund for overthrowing our own 
power, instead of making them loyal by the ‘magic of pro- 
perty.’ The argument, too, from the superfluity of agricul- 
tural population, is really only applicable to the system of 
the grande culture which alone Lord Dufferin had in his 
mind, and which of course could alone furnish a standard 
of comparison between Great Britain and Ireland. If Lord 
Dufferin had turned to Belgium instead of Ireland, he would 
have discovered a very different result. There you have a 
population only 20 per cent. less than that of Ireland living on 
an area of one-third of its extent. Indeed, if we deduct the popu- 
lation of the towns, we shall find that very nearly the same 
number of agricultural labourers now employed in Ireland are 
employed in Belgium in tilling an area of one-third the magni- 
tude, and though so employed are content and loyal. Belgium 
has by the latest returns a population of 4,782,000 to an area of 
only 11,267 square miles, while the area of Ireland in square 
miles is 32,000, and its population only 5,764,000. The popula- 
tion of the great towns of Belgium is not 800,000, and throwing 
in a large allowance for the small towns, we may take the rura/ 
population of Belgium as at least 3,000,000, which must mean 
a population of adult agricultural labourers of the male sex of 
at least 600,000, only 25 per cent. less than the number 
assigned by Lord Dufferin to Ireland, with an area of treble 
the extent. 

But then, of course, in Belgium the system of petite culture 
prevails, as distinct from ours of grande culture. And if you 
tried, on the economical principlesapproved in England, to trans- 
fer Belgian agriculture from the former system to the latter,— 
which latter is doubtless the more profitable, though not so 
productive,—you would have a revolution in Belgium. In Ire- 
land, of course, the peasant proprietary system has never really 
been tried at all. That which was tried, the cottier system, 
is at the opposite political extreme,—the worst, as the peasant 
proprietary system is the best known, system for attaching 
to the land a large and not very enterprising or commercially 
disposed population. Lord Dufferin’s assumption that you 
can only improve the condition of things by diminishing the 
population till, on the present system, it is just adequate to the 
cultivation of the land, assumes that there is no other sys- 
tem on which it would be possible to task all the exertions 
of even the present population, and yet get out of the land 
a fairly remunerative return. If the gross produce were 
increased, and the content of the peasantry ensured, what 
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not so narrow-minded that we will insist on every people, 
whatever its genius, working on the rule of getting the largest 
net returns for their labour? Surely we are not going to 
become missionaries of the principle that.every man who gets 
only 3 per cent. for his capital where he could get 5 per cent., 
even though the gross produce of his investment is greater, 
is an ass, and: ought to be forced to adopt our system. The 
man who insisted that his vis-a-vis at the eating-house should 
eat mustard to his beef-steak, would be a child in bigotry to 
the nation that would not tolerate the stupidity of any race 
in working harder for a smaller net return. Though Lord 
Dufferin’s argument is complete in itself, it does not show 
us that his favourite remedy is a broad political remedy 
for Ireland, — nay, it rather helps to show the contrary. 
We sincerely believe that the one hopeful remedy which 
has as yet been left untried in Ireland, but which has in 
other countries,—in Belgium, Bengal, and many others,— 
yielded magnificent political results,—is the system of the 
‘magic of property,’ which in Ireland would, no doubt, 
lead to an agricultural system very different from that most 
popular in England, and very likely to one that would enrich 
the people less. quickly and effectually, other things being 
equal, than our own plan. But that is.not the point at issue. 
If the smaller profits when associated with full security of 
tenure give the population an absorbing tie to the country, 
when the planiof higher wages and large properties only puts 
the love and power of rebellion into the hearts and pockets of 
the labourers, what statesman would not prefer the former 
system to the latter? We are so overridden by economical 
ideas that we cannot see that economy is but a department of 
politics, and that as different political systems suit different 
nations, though only one can be the absolute best,—the system 
suited to the highest average of national character,—so 
different systems of economy suit different nations, though 
there, too, there may be one that is the absolute best,—the 
best suited to the longest foresight, and the most sagacious 
spirit of commercial enterprise. 





THE. REORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


HE. Emperor Napoleon has taken a very great, very 
menacing, and very dangerous step. While our imbe- 

cile War Office is chattering over an addition of two- 
pence daily to the soldier’s pay, he has published in the 
Moniteur a proposal, which he will support with all the 
weight of a nearly absolute Government, to subject the 
whole of the effective youth of France for all future time 
to military service. Under the existing system, imposed upon 
the country by the Convention when France was engaged 
in a death struggle, every youth in the country at the age of 
twenty presents himself to the conscription. The annual 
number thus offered is 326,000, but of these 108,000 are 
rejected as under five feet, or blind, or lame, or only sons of 
widows, or in other ways disqualified for military service. Of 
the remaining 218,000 the State takes usually 100,000 of 
the most efficient, one-half of the youth of France thus con- 
tinually passing through the military mill. Exemption can, 
it is true, be purchased, but at a cost of 100/. down, which 
is entirely beyond the means of the mass of the popu- 
lation. The service is for seven years, and France has 
therefore always the control of 700,000 trained soldiers, or 
allowing for deaths and disease, 650,000. This army, half 
as great again as the largest number ever raised by Louis 
XIV., and greater than the largest ever raised by Napoleon L 
within the borders of France as now defined, 100,000 more 
than the nominal roll of the Prussian Army, has hitherto been 
considered, and with justice, the first in Europe. It has 
entered every great capital except London, and has within the 
last twelve years defeated the two strongest military empires 
—Russia and Austria. The consolidation of Germany, how- 
ever, which this proposal will itself materially assist, has 
alarmed the Emperor not only for the prestige, but for the 
safety of France. It is understood on the Continent, and is, 
indeed, suggested in the pamphlet of Prince Charles on 
military science, that.should war between Prussia and France 
ever break out again, the true policy for Prussia would be invasion 
—a march, in fact, on Paris. The Emperor, who has a radical 
distrust of popular force, which in America entirely misled 
his judgment, is determined therefore that France shall have 
a trained army-superior in numbers as well as in organization 
to that of any other power. He has decided to raise the 
annual draft to 160,000 men, or nearly four-fifths of the total 
number of French youths capable of military service, an addi- 








tion of no less than three-fifths to the blood tax, which 
already presses so severely upon the country that councils. 
general are reporting on the scarcity of labour. To lighten 
the demand, which even the Emperor feels to be excessive, 
the new 60,000 are formed into a reserve, which will not 
be always in barracks, but will be cantoned there for either 
three or two months in every year, it is not yet decided 
which. One-half will, however, be liable for duty at any 
moment, in time of peace as well as war, and only 
the remaining half are protected by an assurance that they 
shall be called out only in time of grave emergency, 
Sixty thousand youth still remain exonerated, but they are: 
not wholly exempted, being formed into the National Guard 
Mobile, and drilled, and rendered liable to be called out in any 
time of war. The period of service for all classes is reduced 
to six years, and.as the calling out is annual, it will be six 
years before the plan receives its entire development. Im 
1872, however, says the Moniteur, France will have of trained 
soldiers :— 


Active Army ..ccccccccccccsccesscccocees 417,483 
ORG TINOETS dncccsccsecsscccqesvescesin. BLED 
Second Reserve .eccccccoccecsosceccesee 212.878 
National Guard Mobile .....seseseeeee. 389,986 


1,232,215 


And in a very few years every Frenchman alive capable of mili- 
tary service, except the very few who, under the new restrictions, 
can exempt themselves by purchase, will have been drilled, sub- 
jected to military discipline, and have passed much of his life in 
barracks. The French Army will be the largest in the world, 
and will have behind it a male population of four millions 
of men, all indeed over twenty-six, but all drilled, disci- 
plined, and capable when armed of instantly assuming their © 
places in a levy en masse. The Emperor makes no. secret of 
his intention to arm the entire people. He boasts, indeed, in 
the Moniteur that his scheme is “no accidental law, variable 
according to circumstances and the changes of public opinion,” 
but “an institution which organizes ina permanent manner 
the national forces,” which “ disciplines the entire nation by 
organizing it,”’ and which “consecrates the grand principle of 
equality that all owe to their country their service in time of 
war, and no longer abandons to a part of the people the sacred 
duty of defending the land.” France is changed into an 
armed camp. Henceforward she, like Prussia, has the nation 
for her army, may dare anything to which the whole nation, 
thoroughly organized, armed, and subjected to military disci- 
pline, may in the judgment of her rulers be considered com- 
petent. The whole population becomes an army, accustomed 
to act promptly at the word of command, and there is seareely 
any achievement which can be proved to be hopelessly beyond its 
reach. Such an example of organization has never yet been 
seen in the world, and cannot be without its effect on ordinary 
civil life. A Frenchman, of all men, takes to drill kindly, 
and we may yet see in Europe what has never yet been seen, 
a nation organized from head to heel, able to act for any end, 
whether it be the building of a city or the conquest of a 
province, the construction of new canals or the desolation of a 
neighbouring country, as one man. The additional force thus 
gained for France will be overwhelming, will materially in- 
crease the difficulties of every Government, will compel most 
of them, Italy, for instance, to arm the whole population, will 
drive the entire manhood of the Continent under military dis- 
cipline, and will, we believe, as a first result, force the States 
of Germany together with a clang. 

But will the scheme, though proposed by the Emperor, with 
whom it has been for years a fixed idea, be accepted by the 
Legislative Body? We believe it will. True, it has been 
received in Paris with expressions of open annoyance, and will 
be felt in the provinces as a severe addition to the most pain- 
ful of all burdens. ‘True, also, it will add considerably to 
taxation, for though the Moniteur says the addition to the 
budget will be slight, it will. increase every year for six years, 
and half a million of men not volunteers cannot be armed 
and clothed for all time, fed and housed for three months in 
every year, provided with officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and instructors, and marched from place to place without 
expense. True, finally, that three months life in barracks. will 
interrupt all careers above that of the peasant, and be a 
drawback in. his, that the mere loss in labour, calculated at 
twenty franes a week, the amount. given by M. Perier, will be 
4,000,000/. a year; and that marriage will be rendered 
still later and more infrequent. All these things are true, 
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but yet the proposal will, we: believe, pass. Frenchmen 
care for the grandeur of France, are fretting under its 
supposed humiliation, are ready to attack their Emperor 
for having allowed Germany to unite herself even in part. 
The sovereign passions of the nation, for equality and for 
organization are not affronted, but rather gratified, by a law 
which subjects all alike to discipline, and organizes the whole 
nation as if it were an army. The Imperialists will support 
their master, the Moderates will not risk a dangerous opposi- 
tion for the sake of preserving the right of one man to be 
exempt from a burden another must bear, and the Radicals 
will perceive instinctively that a purely military rule over a 
nation armed, trained, and officered is an impossibility. Paris 
is hard enough to govern now, but to oppress Paris when every 
male Parisian has passed through the military mill, under- 
stands military discipline, and has a direct relation of com- 
radeship ‘with the active service will be to compress gun- 
cotton. All of every party will feel that in the mere propo- 
sition of such a plan there is a warning to enemies, that if 
carried out, France can once more become at her own dis- 
cretion the arbitress of Europe. 

It is just sixteen years since men asserted that the age of 
war had passed, that Europe was at last about to enter on a 
millenium, during which armaments would be abandoned and 
fleets allowed to rot in quiet. Within that short time the 
number of regular soldiers has been tripled, the standard 
of idea for an efficient army has risen from 100,000 to 
300,000 men, and all Continental nations except Russia and 
Spain have accepted the proposition that for a nation to be 
safe every man within it must be a possible soldier. The 
railway and the telegraph have but made armies vaster, 
attack more swift, battles more cruelly decisive, the spread of 
intelligence has but made it easier to rouse nations, the 
diffusion of comfort has but increased the readiness to protect 
that comfort by the sword. All Europe save England has 
been organized for battle, and the next war must be to all 
past wars what the shock of planets or moons in collision 
is to that: of human artillery. It is not a pleasant prospect, 
and for’it one man, the Emperor of the French, is mainly 
responsible. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


T has long been a matter of astonishment to us, that while 
parents have assented meekly and without any sort of 
remonstrance to the obligation laid upon them by the State, 
of getting a few atoms of organic matter introduced into their 
children’s systems by the nearest apothecary, in order to pre- 
vent the dreadful malady of small-pox, which, when it is not 
fatal to life, is always dangerous, always very painful, and 
frequently utterly destructive of physical comeliness,—they 
should have regarded with horror and dismay the proposal to 
lay upon them a similar obligation to get a few atoms of intel- 
lectual culture introduced into their children’s mental consti- 
tution, for the purpose of preventing that dreadful malady of 
dense ignorance and vacuity of mind which, when it is not 
fatal to innocence, is always disastrous, always distressing, and 
frequently utterly destructive of mental and moral comeliness. 
If the English were not the least logical people in the world, 
they would have regarded the first Factory Act, nay, the first 
Act which enjoined on manufacturers to put a guard round 
their engines, the first Act which rendered parents liable to 
punishment for not registering, or feeding, or vaccinating their 
children, as the signal of a whole course of protective legis- 
lation, having for its object to protect children, while in their 
unripe and unformed condition of mind or body, against the 
possible selfishness, or negligence, or prejudice of apathetic or 
ignorant parents. In fact it may be shown inathousand ways 
that we have long admitted the premisses of a compulsory 
system of education, but shrink from the conclusion. Mr. 
Goschen said admirably in his speech last week at Halifax, that 
those who admit the duty of the community to educate pauper 
children; virtually admit the right of the community to antici- 
pate the contingency which may make such children paupers and 
throw their education suddenly on the rates, by requiring that so 
long as their parents live, they shall lighten the contingent 
subsequent burden on the community by doing what is in 
their power to lay a foundation for their children’s education. 
Certainly there is no conceivable argument for imposing the 
responsibility for their children’s vaccination on parents 
which does not apply to imposing the responsibility for their 
children’s teaching,—and some for the latter which do not 
exist for the former course, if the cost be defrayed out of the 


rates. Is small-pox a pest to the community at large, exces- , 
sively infectious, not only a question of life and death to the 
individual patient, but a question of common danger and com- 
mon panic?—why so, too, is the ignorance and idleness of 
untaught childhood. What complaint is more fatal, more 
infectious, more directly threatening to the well-being of the 
community, more paralyzing to the moral resources of any 
State, than wide-spread ignorance, and the vices which ignor- 
ance stimulates? Manchester has at length seen this clearly, 
and in a public meeting held last Monday, which speaks well 
for the progress of public opinion on this subject, agreed by 
a large majority to petition Parliament for a complete 
system of compulsory education provided for by rates, and 
without special cost therefore to the individual family. And 
in thus doing Manchester has only shown ‘herself sensible 
enough to anticipate a movement spreading far and wide 
through the country. No tendency has been more strongly 
marked during the last ten years, than the tendency to thrust 
back what is known as the extreme “voluntary «ystem” within 
its own suitable bounds and limits. The true voluntary 
system admitted, as Mr. Miall, we believe, himself concedes, 
neither of compulsory vaccination nor of compulsory obliga- 
tions of any kind laid by the State on the parent. But for 
ten years back people have seen more and more clearly that 
this self-denying ordinance of voluntaryism is an act of gross 
folly and of mischievous social renunciation. Why should you 
let your neighbour do you harm by breeding contamination 
if he is to be severely punished when he strikes you? Why 
should you be so afraid of injury to body and goods if you 
are not also afraid of injury to mind and morals? Why 
should the State pay the policeman and not pay the man who 
renders the policeman needless ? 

The only practical objection is, that while vaccination costs 
little and police protection is essential to the very existence of 
social order, education costs much and is not so immediately 
and obviously essential. An educated child may become a raseal, 
and if he does, he is a much more effectual raseal than before. 
Hence, while your demand for a very heavy rate to pay for edu- 
cation is a great grievance and tax to the people, it may not 
always answer its purpose,—it may even make the child a 
more dangerous criminal than before. This is of course per- 
fectly true; but what earthly machinery, however costly, does 
always answer its purpose, and does not sometimes answer a 
nearly opposite purpose? Certainly vaccination often fails, 
and policemen who are set to catch the thief sometimes 
turn out to be thieves themselves, and to have secured 
the other thieves against interruption. You cannot pos- 
sibly pass any measure for the protection even of body 
and goods, that does not sometimes become a powerful aux- 
iliary of disorder instead of order. When soldiers mutiny 
they are themselves a far more formidable danger than the 
disorganized mobs they would otherwise control, and so, if 
educated children turn out bad, they will no doubt be more 
formidable even than the ignorant. But both soldiers and 
police fail oftener than the schoolmaster in keeping even 
physical order. In places where the great mass of the people 
are educated, mobs and “roughs” scarcely exist. Whatever 
might be the failures of universal education, it certainly would 
have a larger per-centage of success than universal constables or 
universal gas. . 

But no doubt the real difficulty will come, as it came in the 
Manchester meeting, from the clergy. A universal rate and 
compulsory education means possibly the gradual abandon- 
ment of the denominational schools at which education 
is not altogether gratuitous, and a thronging to the 
schools in which it would be so. You cannot compel 
parents to send children if it is to cost them anything, and 
they can plead that they cannot pay. Compulsory education 
almost necessarily implies gratuitous education; gratuitous 
education almost necessarily implies some desertion of paid 
denominational schools where the religious teaching is also 
given, for secular schools where it is not. We say ‘some 
desertion,’ for it need not be very wide. To some extent 
there would be a parental pride in still paying for children, 
out of a preference for the school at which the payment 
is required to that at which it is not. Also, of course, 
one effect would be, that in some of what had been denomi- 
national schools much more pains would be taken to separate 
the religious instruction from the secular, so as to secure the 
help of the rates for it, the special denominational teaching 
being supplied separately and in another building to those who 
wished for it. In fact, the whole stress of the real objection 








to universal and compulsory education is, in fact, the same 
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that we meet with to every great alteration of systemeverywhere, 
—that it would be extremely disturbing to a large class of 
vested interests, which would be much shaken and tossed about 
before they could settle down again. These are the real forces 
to be dealt with,—not, the religious argument, for we will 
never believe that religious teachers in earnest could not get 
regular access to their pupils simply because they attended a 
secular school,—but the interests and jealousies affected. The 
no-conscience-clause party in the clergy would of course cry 
out long and loudly. It would be impossible to compel child- 
ren to attend a school giving religious teaching to which 
their parents objected. Compulsory education implies a per- 
fect and strong separation between the religious and the secular 
teaching. Against this we should have all our old friends 
of Archdeacon Denison’s school protesting in the most eager 
terms. The rights of the Church would be in danger. It would 
be far better, according to them, that fifty children should be edu- 
cated in the true faith without embarrassing restrictions to the 
clergy who teach them, and fifty not educated at all, but left 
to the natural results of ignorance and emptiness of mind, 
than that the first fifty should be educated precisely as before, 
but under circumstances a little more hampered and embar- 
rassing,—and the second fifty well taught in secular things, 
but not in the theology of the Church. ‘This is, no doubt, 
the real belief of many Churchmen. They have an active dis- 
like to education which is not saturated with their own theo- 
logical teaching, and often seriously think it worse than none. 
With such men, and with all the threatened and disturbed 
interests behind the existing denominational schools, the great 
fight will be. But it is a fight worth fighting. That parents 
should be allowed to keep their children in a semi-savage state, 
is as disgraceful to England as if they were allowed to poison 
or starve them. Whatever the freedom of individual respon- 
sibility means, it does not mean that one man ought to be 
allowed to accept the responsibility for a great and irreparable 
injury inflicted on another ignorant of it at the time, and 
helpless to prevent it. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S GERMAN PROGRAMME. 


REUTER has been enabled this week, of course by 
a¥« permission of the Prussian Court, to inform Europe of 
a very curious episode in German history. In March, 1848, 
when thrones were toppling in all directions and Europe 
seemed for a moment menaced with anarchy, the Prince Con- 
sort drew up in Buckingham Palace a project for the reorgan- 
ization of the German Empire. Read by the light of events, 
this programme seems like a dream, but it had a practical side. 
The Prince Consort held evidently as a fundamental dogma 
that if Germany could be united for external purposes with- 
out the fusion of her separate States, that would be of all 
others the most acceptable transformation. He may, of 
course, have been biassed towards that view by regard for 
the position of his own family, or by his ingrained respect 
for his own caste, but it is at least as probable that this 
was the scheme which, looking into affairs as a statesman 
of the closet, a political thinker rather than a governing 
man, he honestly considered to promise the noblest result. 
Stripped of its special terminology, his scheme was to 
leave each of the twenty-seven States of Germany internally 
just as it was, a separate municipal centre, with a special life 
and form of civilization. It would be “sinful,” he thought, 
to “reduce to a common level and obliterate the individuali- 
ties of the peoples,” and so impair the ‘“ many-sided vitality 
and freshness of life of the German people,” an argument 
which to this day attracts many German democrats and pro- 
fessors. He would rather ensure unity of action by creating 
an authority above all States, an Emperor elected only for ten 
years, or at most for life, with a power very much resembling 
that of an English monarch. He would be supreme head of 
the whole realm, with a Ministry of War, of Foreign Affairs, 
and of Commerce under him, but would be compelled to use 
his power in accordance with the vote of a Parliament of two 
Chambers. The upper of these, to be called the Conference, 
would be filled by the twenty-seven Princes or their represen- 
tatives ; the lower, or Diet of 150 Senators, would be elected by 
the twenty-seven separate legislatures. The two Chambers 
must agree upon all measures, and the Emperor would retain 
a veto upon their decisions. Germany would thus be reduced 
to a single constitutional country, with a single executive 
and legislature for general purposes, and twenty-seven States 
possessed of sovereign municipal power. It would, in fact, 
have resembled America in every respect save the excessive 


inequality among the States in point of population and resources 
and the inclusion of two States each of which had a political 
life beyond that of the Federation. The two exceptions would 
we believe, have entirely ruined the scheme. Without the 
consent of both Austria and Prussia no scheme of any kind 
could be adopted, and neither was in the least degree likely to 
permit the other to become Emperor, either for a time or for 
life. Neither, moreover, would, or indeed could, submit their 
international position to the control of any external power 
whatever. The Kaiser therefore, if elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, might have been waging war with France, while as 
Emperor of Austria he was Napoleon’s closest ally—a simply 
impossible position. The same difficulty would have impeded 
a Prussian election, and would have existed even in the 
event of the election of a neutral, such, for example, as Duke 
Ernst of Coburg, for so many years the nominee of the National 
Verein. The Prince Consort, we imagine, looked forward to 
some such election, and had his plan been accepted, the Duke- 
Emperor might by possibility have consolidated the military 
power of the minor States; but if he had, Germany would 
have been split up into three divisions. The two mighty 
vassals would have obeyed or disobeyed at pleasure, and their 
non-German interests would have forced them to disobey. 
The scheme, defective as it was, met many ideas floating 
through the German mind, and received an extraordinary 
amount of attention. The Kaiser’s plan, subsequently pro- 
posed at Frankfort in 1863, was a repetition of the Prince 
Consort’s programme, which the King of Prussia again declared 
to be the project nearest his own views. That dreamy Prince, 
however, with all his mystical beliefs and wild theories, was a 
Hohenzollern—a man who saw facts, and he laid his finger in 
a moment on the weak point in the draft. The contest be- 
tween the two great Powers for the representation of Germany 
would have been perpetual, and he proposed to terminate it 
in an oddly practical and sagaciously selfish way. The Haps- 
burg should wear the crown, and the Hohenzollern should be 
Mayor of the Palace. Relying on the passion of the House of 
Hapsburg for European position, he proposed that the “ heir 
of thirty Roman Emperors,” the Kaiser of Austria, should 
reassume the Imperial dignity he abandoned in 1806, and 
with it the hereditary headship of the German nation, “pro 
honoris causd, if people like,” says the simple King. Let the 
headship even receive “special and distinctive honours,” 
anything, in short, which could gratify Hapsburg pride, 
except substantial power. That must be confided to a 
subordinate but independent potentate, a “King of the 
Germans,” elected by the twenty-seven Princes, crowned 
and anointed by an Archprimate, and entrusted not 
only with the right of making peace and war, but with a 
“dictatorial power during a war or a rebellion.” At this 
time the Prussian Government possessed, we believe, a 
majority in the Diet, but King William calculated that by 
conceding an honour so dear to the Hapsburgs, who were then 
still struggling with Hungary, he should secure the Austrian 
vote to his own dynasty, and thus be, at all events, the first 
“King of the Germans.” Then ruling directly the most 
powerful of all German States, “crowned and anointed ” 
Sovereign of all Germans, with a throne “ derived from God, 
and not the plaything of ambitious magnates,” with the 
command of all German contingents, the direction of all German 
alliances, and a dictatorial power in any time of rebellion, 
the King of Prussia would have been the real master of 
Germany, and only feebler than he is now because Sadowa had 
not been fought out. Austria would have been nothing, and 
would have been compelled either to retire or to fight Prussia 
with all Germany on its side. No lawyer in Parliament 
ever introduced a shrewder rider into an obnoxious Bill 
than the King introduced into the Prince Consort’s proposi- 
tion. Indeed it was too shrewd, and the programme fell to 
the ground, to be renewed in different forms from time to 
time, until Providence, which perhaps is as sagacious as the 
Prince Consort and has less reverence for Princes, suggested a 
third scheme—the expulsion of Austria and the fusion of Ger- 
many under onehead. That was the scheme ordered by the event 
of Sadowa, and we confess we do not share the apprehension of 
many contemporaries that the order will be disobeyed. The 
dispossessed Princes are restless under their humiliation, and 
a section of their subjects adhere to them still; but the 
Prussian Government is not one to be shaken off except by 
despairing men, and it gives the mass of its new subjects no 
reason for despair. There is a great deal of chatter, doubtless, 
and a good deal of discontent. The aristocracy are sullen, but 





powerless ; the armies of Saxony and Hanover, even if united. 
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would be destroyed in a day; the Prussian treasury is full, 
and the Prussian people are clearly resolved that the work 
shall be carried out. The King may indeed have turned an 
ear once more to the feudalists, who feed him with dreams of 
an Empire supported by vassal Kings ; but Count von Bismarck 
has returned to Berlin, the Moniteur has published the French 
scheme of military reorganization, and alike as king, soldier, 
and Hohenzollern sceptics in human virtue may, we think, 
trust Frederick William II. Kings give up nothing voluntarily 
when they have once taken possession ; soldiers know well that 
a congeries of little armies, with jealous generals, different 
discipline, and clashing commissariat, cannot defeat a great 
army in the field; and Hohenzullerns never forget that 
Germany must be ruled either by them or their hereditary 
rivals. The Prussian Government, we may rely on it, will 
not seriously recede from its position, and the reports of which 
English newspapers make so much will gradually die away. 
We had just the same stories about the Italian Duchies, 
and they were just as true and as false, true of small 
but prominent sections, false of the only class which can 
afford to make revolutions. Meanwhile, Germany, threatened 
by France, for the new levy will be interpreted as a menace, 
afraid of dismemberment, fearful of Austrian Ultramontanism, 
drifts slowly but inevitably towards the only power which is 
at once heartily German and strong enough to protect her. 
The King may postpone his own triumph by a moderation 
sadly out of place, Count von Bismarck may delay it by a 
stupid sensitiveness to criticisms in print—the man can face a 
pistol, but not a joke,—laugh at armies, but fret over badly 
printed leaders—and Napoleon may avert it by winning a 
tremendous war; but the tide sets steadily in that direction, 
and its speed will increase when it is known, as it must soon 
be known, that the Hungarian Diet has once more failed to 
patch up a reconciliation with the Hungarian King, and that 
German Austria has ceased to be German for the advantage 
of a single House. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

HE Council of University College contains some strong men, 

and these strong men have committed the College to a strong 
course, which will need a strong remedy. They have alienated a 
large number of the College’s not too numerous friends, and will 
bring on its Executive a very grave censure, which apparently it 
courts, Our readers are aware that a great question of principle has 
recently arisen,—it has been more than once discussed in these col- 
umns,—as to the true mode of keeping the College unsectarian. Pub- 
lic opinion in general—public opinion in quarters as unconnected 
with University College as the writers in the Saturday Review and 
the Daily Telegraph,—and, in a most emphatic sense, the public 
opinion of the old students of University College, has declared, 
with its most distinguished Professor, Mr. de Morgan, in favour 
of that kind of unsectarianism which simply ignores religious 
opinions, religious professions, religious eminence, and every other 
sort of religious distinction, altogether, in the actual conduct of 
the College,—except, perhaps, as regards the constitution of 
the Council of the College, where a fair mixture of different 
forms of faith is desirable as a guarantee of religious impartiality. 
In appointing professors, for instance, just as in examining 
students, almost all the alumni of University College hold, with 
almost all respectable organs of the Press, that you have no more 
right to consider the candidate’s external religious position than the 
colour of his hair. You have to ask, as in the case of the students, 
what are the relative qualifications of the candidates, and nothing 
more. This is not only the view of the great majority of the old 
students of University College, and of external critics who look at 
it without bias from outaide, but it is the view on which University 
College has always hitherto been governed, as we shall presently 
show. The precedents as well as the reasons are all in its favour. 
But a new party has arisen in the Council,—and, we grieve to say 
it, among the professors,—who profess another view, which they 
have the greatest difficulty in putting into words with any 
approach to articulate thought. That view appears to be, that 
either as a question of policy, as some maintain, or as a 
question of principle, as others maintain, the College is to 
be kept unsectarian by excluding men eminent for their religious 
opinions, or religious leadership, or ministerial eminence,—nobody 
agrees as to how it should be expressed,—from the Chairs. This 
is a completely new principle, if it be a principle——a com- 
pletely new policy, if it be only a new policy. It came 
by surprise upon the great mass of the friends of University 
College,—it was simply a moral shock to its old students. Eminent 








clergymen were at one time common among its professors. Canon 
Dale was its first Professor of English, the Rev. John Williams 
was its first Professor of Latin, the Rev. William Ritchie one of 
its earliest Professors of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 
The Rev. Dr. Dionysius Lardner,—afterwards, unfortunately, 
eminent in other ways than as either a clergyman or & 
natural philosopher,—was another Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Astronomy. The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, a shining 
light in the Independent body, a religious leader, if ever there 
were a religious leader, a teacher of dogmatic theology, if ever 
there were a teacher of dogmatic theology,—was for a long time 
Professor of History,—far the most delicate of all subjects taught 
in University College as regards its religious bearings,—and no 
adherent of the College was ever heard to object. The Rev. 
Professor Marks, the Chief Rabbi of the London Jews, is still 
Professor of Hebrew in the College. The Rev. Dr. Hoppus, a 
preacher of orthodox Presbyterianism, was the last occupant 
of the Chair which has just been so discreditably filled up. In the 
School, under Professor Key, two Unitarian ministers have held 
posts as masters while in the exercise of their profession. We 
are justified, then, in saying that neither ministerial duties, 
nor religious eminence, nor religious leadership, nor any sort 
of conspicuousness in the religious world, was known as a 
valid objection to a professor in University College, until a 
distinguished Unitarian minister applied for a Chair. Then sud- 
denly, then for the first time, it was discovered by a large party 
in the Council, that the objection which was not valid against 
Canon Dale, or Dr. Vaughan, or Mr. Marks, or Dr. Hoppus, or 
any of the other clergymen and dissenting ministers appointed, 
was valid against Mr. Martineau. There was no question seriously 
raised as to his great superiority in all other qualifications to the 
rival candidates, except, we believe, by Mr. Grote, as to philoso- 
phical orthodoxy ; but that was not a motive which had any in- 
fluence with the majority of the Council. Either, then, an entirely 
new principle, or an entirely new policy,—we do not care which,— 
had been confessedly initiated in the Council. It was reason- 
able,—it was inevitable,—that the proprietors should feel a 
deep interest in the step thus rashly taken, and should wish 
to discuss the new principle or policy before it should be 
acted on. A powerfully signed requisition was presented to- 
the Council last Saturday for a Special Court of Proprietors’ 
meeting, ‘* To consider a recent resolution of the Council declining 
to appoint the Rev. James Martineau to the Professorship of 
Philosophy of the Mind and Logic, after a report from the Senate 
that he was the best qualified candidate for that Chair.” But the 
majority of the Council were angry at the universal condemnation 
passed upon their policy. They were chafing under the sense 
of a false intellectual position. They were probably half conscious 
that they had been lowering their own position as the Executive 
of a learned institution, and quite conscious that a proprietors’ 
meeting, if summoned, would probably declare against them. 
Accordingly, they raised what we fear we must call a quibble on a 
legal question involved. Nobody doubts that the Council have 
full power to consult a Court of Proprietors on any question of 
principle. No one doubts that they are required to comply with a 
requisition for a meeting to discuss any question of principle. 
But the wording of the requisition suggested another possible 
interpretation of the purpose of the meeting, which at least might 
be unconstitutional. It might be intended not to <liscuss any 
principle or general policy, but to revise the discretion exercised 
by the Council on matters of practical judgment. Many members 
of the majority must have known that this was not the object. 
One at least knew that no vote of censure was intended by the 
requisitionists. In any case nothing was easicr than to inform the 
requisitionists of the limits within which alone the “ considera- 
tion” proposed could be legal. Nothing would have been 
easier than to say, ‘Your requisition is in form possibly 
not legal, but as we conclude the object is to discuss a 
question of general policy or principle, we will give you 
the opportunity you want, by ourselves summoning a special 
meeting of proprietors to discuss the question of principle 
or general policy involved.’ It was clearly a matter on which, if 
on any, the decision of the ultimate power in the College was 
wanted. It was confessedly a breach of all old precedents, a 
beginning of new things, to regard it as an objection, still more 
as a final objection, to any candidate otherwise the best qualified, 
that he was—in capacities external to the College—involved in a 
cloud of religious associations. But the Council did not wish for 
a fair discussion. ‘They were as sore as men in the wrong usually 
are. They wished to steal a march on the proprietors, and they 
have done so. They referred the requisition to the Attorney and 
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Solicitor-General, to know whether it was such a one as, under the 
charter of the College, they were bound or able to comply with. 
And, in the meantime, they appointed the respectable and well 
informed youth who was next in rank,—next magno intervallo,—to 
Mr. Martineau, on their list of candidates. 

We say deliberately that this is an unworthy act, demanding a 
grave censure, which it will probably receive. It is possible 
that there may have been a legal informality in the form of the 
requisition,—though we do not think there is;—but it is not 
possible that the true object of the meeting,—to discuss in some 
form or other the validity of the new objection taken as to reli- 
gious eminence or leadership, to the best qualified man in a list 
of candidates for a vacant chair,—was not well known to the 
Council. If the requisition were informal, it was in their power 
to take the initiative in summoning a meeting for an object 
that would have covered all that the requisitionists desired. 
It was not only in their power, but an imperative duty to 
rectify any informality,—if there were any informality,—in the 
machinery intended to secure a full discussion. The Council, 
however, prefer to defy public opinion. They have chosen a 
candidate who, if the special objection alleged to Mr. Martineau 
had been declared utterly invalid, would have had no chance of the 
chair, and they have challenged, therefore, the censure of their con- 
stituents, whose legitimate right of discussion they have treated 
with so much contempt. 

We add with sincere regret,—with deep pain, —that the body of 
Professors,—the learned body of the College,—have, if an inspired 
but indiscreet contemporary, the Examiner, may be trusted, them- 
selves affirmed the principle that the relative qualifications of two 
teachers for their task is a consideration of less moment in appoint- 
ing a professor, than accidental and external incidents affecting 
his religious position in the world. That a body of teachers 
should not regard learning, and teaching power, as the paramount 
consideration is a blot on such a body. If the Examiner be 
right in the indiscreet disclosure which in pity for human weak- 
ness it should have left in darkness,—(we conclude it speaks, can 
only speak, on professorial authority),—fourteen professors voted for 
‘* sustaining the right of the Council to reject Mr. Martineau, on 
the ground that his position as an active theologian was of a kind 
likely to affect the unsectarian character of the College in its 
relations between teacher and student,” and only two voted in the 
negative. In other words, fourteen men whose colleagues or ex- 
colleagues had been eminent Church divines, eminent Independent 
divines, Presbyterian and Jewish divines, and had never made 
any complaint, found an eminent Unitarian divine an undesirable 
colleague, and preferred entrusting their students to a youth 
scarcely escaped from College, to the inconvenience of this latter 
course. The Council may be, and probably will be, changed before 
long for the better,—but this vote of the Professors should have been 
concealed. How will Oxford and Cambridge, how will Gath and 
Askalon regard the esteem in which the learned men of Univer- 
sity College hold the sacred duty of selecting teachers for the 
young? ° 


MR. TAYLOR’S INDIAN PLAY. 

R. TAYLOR’S new play for the Adelphi, A Sister’s Penance, 
1 though it will never ‘‘ draw ” like some of his plays, like 7'he 
Ticket of Leave, for example, or The Settling Day, is nevertheless a 
noteworthy performance. He has conquered one of the greatest diffi- 
culties which can present themselves to an English playwright, the 
introduction of an Indian heroand some Indian scenes which interest 
English audiences, yet do not disgust Anglo-Indians by their want 
of fidelity to fact. Considering that Mr. Taylor has never visited 
India, there is genius in his conception of Ahmedoollah, and 
wonderful perceptiveness in the way he has placed his Indian inci- 
dents upon the stage. The difficulty was the greater, because the 
central notion of this part of the piece, the moving spring of its 
incidents, the love of a Mussulman noble for an English girl, is to 
Anglo-Indians simply disgusting in its unreality. In the true 
spirit of caste pride, they will bear the courtship of a native girl 
by an English gentleman, will sometimes, as in the well known 
ease of Colonel Sutherland, visit him and respect her, but any 
approach of a native to an Englishwoman, however low her rank 
or however lofty his, affects them as something horrible and 
degrading. Mr. Taylor, however, has so managed the rela- 
tion, so completely deprived it of fulsomeness, and is so well 
aided by Miss Terry’s serene, high-bred unconsciousness of 
the passion her courtesy is inspiring, that it seems even to 
Anglo-Indians possible and real. The notion of this part of the 
play is that Almedoollah, a Mohammedan of high rank, and agent 








to a great Hindoo chief—Azimoollah, in fact the ‘“ Nana's” 
Minister—has been so charmed on a visit to London with the 
courtesy of Alice Vernon that he falls deeply in love with her, so 
deeply as to risk a warning against a contemplated visit to India, 
She goes, nevertheless, and Ahmedoollah, aware that his plot is 
about to explode, reveals his love, explains the danger of her 
countrymen, offers her a throne, and is defied in terms which 
courteous as Alice is, might express more of the contempt alike of 
race and creed. The Mutiny explodes, and Alice is seized, only to 
be rescued by British artillerymen and return to England, 
whither Ahmedoollah follows in the disguise of a lascar, watches 
his mistress, strives to poison her lover, and failing, leaps 
into the sea. That is a wild plot, but for the first two acts 
Ahmedoollah is a triumph both of the author's and actor's skill, 
Mr. Billington, in the first place, steps on the stage a true Mussul- 
man gentleman in costume, manner, and colour,—the last a point 
on which the British public and British stage managers have 
usually the oddest ideas. As they persist in making Arab Othello 
look like a dark mulatto, so they persist in making every native of 
India, whatever his rank or caste, of the dirty brown to which 
want, exposure and filth have tanned the majority of lascars. In 
the English scenes Mr. Billington speaks and moves as Azimoollah 
would have spoken and moved, with a grave courtesy, stiffened by 
a latent feeling that he ought to imitate a little the English man- 
ner. He complains of Anglo-Indian insolence, but never whines, and 
when assailed retires behind a shield of sarcastic deference. In India 
Mr. Billington is not quite so happy, lacking a certain perfection of 
repose, a grave and stately softness, as of a handsome cat, which is 
peculiar to Asia, and which perhaps no English actor except Mr. 
Sothern could precisely render. ‘This slight defect is most marked 
when Ahmedoollah, ordered from the compound by the indignant 
Alice, turns to the sepoy who is to escort him to the gate, and 
commands the slaughter of the whites. Mr. Billington whispers 
in a stage whisper with energetically secret gesture, whereas the 
Mussulman would lower, but not alter his voice, and give the 
order impassively, as to one whose obedience must follow, without 
either menace or solicitation. Nevertheless, as visitor, guest, and 
suitor, Ahmedoollah is the most striking. representation yet put 
upon the stage of the character furthest removed from the 
ordinary sympathies of an English audience. As triumphant 
insurgent he is not so good, and as the disguised lascar he 
is very bad indeed. The mistake in the first instance arises 
clearly from the misapplication of a sound principle, always 
enforced by Mr. Taylor, never to overact your part. Real- 
ism and quietude are in the representation of modern society 
usually convertible terms, but it would be impossible to overdo, 
except by bellowing, the blazing, foaming, Oriental fury, which is 
more like epileptic possession than anything Englishmen ever see, 
and transforms douce, forbearing, kindly mannered gentlemen 
into roaring tigers. Such a burst after the final rejection would 
complete the horror of a scene so admirably wrought and put upon 
the stage, that it makes Anglo-Indians who went through the 
Mutinies shiver with revived recollections. Who taught Mr. 
Taylor, or the stage manager either, to imitate that low roar, with 
sharp sounds intermixed, which tells that a native town is ‘ up,” 
either for insurrection or a festival? It is utterly unlike any other 
sound ever heard among men, and it has been imitated until 
even Englishwomen in the balcony stalls shiver with an alarm 
they cannot define, and bearded Anglo-[ndians grow white with 
excitement. A point is missed when Alice calls to the servants 
and finds them all gone. ‘They would be plundering her room, 
not absent; and there was, we believe, not one instance through- 
out the Mutiny of the Ayahs joining in it,—a curious proof of the 
habitual kindliness of the Anglo-Indian women, who, hated by 
their men-servants because they are women in command, are 
cordially liked by their female attendants. The couleur locale, 
however, is nearly perfect, and if that stupid super who pulls the 
punkah could be taught what he is to do, and the actors were not 
so ludicrously afraid of its draught, the scene would be as complete 
a representation of a bungalow as we are likely in this country to 
secure. As lascar Ahmedoollah is ridiculous, the fault being Mr. 
Billington’s almost exclusively. He has a very good idea how an 
Indian noble might look and act as noble, but he cannot imagine 
how he would look or act in a mean disguise. He would be 
absolutely passive, stand under the pert soubrette’s tongue, shrill 
as it is, with arms folded and eyes down, and accept her blows 
without a suggestion of resistance. His quasi-comic wrath at her 
insolence is a mistake altogether, natives, when they plot, accept- 
ing the disagreeables of their position patiently. A defeated 
Mussulman, moreover, never roars in that histrionic style. He is 
beaten by Fate not man and Abmedoollah in Mr. Billington’s 
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position would be as soft as a child, and make his avowal and his 
leap to death without an execration or a moan. R 
We have dwelt upon the Indian portion of this play because we 
think it a great triumph of Mr. Taylor's genius, and the rest of the 
drama is not. The original idea seems to us a mistake in art, and 
the last act is a wretched: huddle. There should be some unity 
between the spectators’ interest and his sympathy, and in A 
Sister's Penance the two feelings are violently wrenched asunder. 
From first to last the spectators’ interest is in Alice, yet from the 
first we know that she is guilty not only of a crime, but of a dirty 
trick, and one which no penance can repair. ‘She, loving her 
sister’s fiancé, Markham, makes him believe that a‘ refusal ad- 
dressed to another man is addressed to himself, sends him away to 
India believing her sister false, and ther follows him to supplant 
her sister, who, trusting her entirely, marries a wealthier suitor. 
Nothing can be more marvellous than Miss Terry’s rendering of 
these scenes, the infinite by-play, in which every twitch, and turn, 
and smile has its own peculiar and visible meaning —the way in 
which that marvellous face of hers, the most mobile face perhaps 
now on the stage in Western Europe, is made to express love, 
and remorse, and trickiness, and rigid purpose all together. 
Still the treachery is too low in kind to attract tragic sym- 
pathy. There may be, often is, tragedy in a detected at- 
tempt to cheat at cards, but it is difficult to sympathize with 
sharper, and a sharper is hardly meaner than Alice Vernon. 
We are intended to sympathize with Marion, who at the end of 
the piece is the rewarded’ heroine, and partly through the author's 
fault, partly through his representative's, it can’t be done. The 
part is a bad one anyhow, thin, slight, and unreal, and Miss 
Hughes is totally unsuited to it in appearance, style, and notion 
* of emphasis and ‘pathos. We pass no opinion on her acting, 
for it would have taxed’ Mrs. Matthews in such a part and with 
such a rival not to look wooden, but the effect of it is the 
destruction of sympathy where it was intended to be bestowed. 
Nobody can care about Marion, or forget that Alice, with all 
her nobleness, is a sharper. ‘This dislocation of the interest 
is increased by the second act, where Alice in India enlists 
every sympathy, enchants a regiment, faces Ahmedoollah, re- 
veals the truth to Markham—who receives it in a way for 
‘which he ought to be hissed, as if he could neither feel vanity 
mor understand self-sacrifice—and by a magnificent burst of 
genuine tragic acting brings the house down in a roar of applause. 
Alice calls on Markham to shoot her rather than permit her to fall 
into Ahmedoollah’s hands, and Miss Terry has divined by the in- 
tuition of genius that as‘she made the request love would surge 
up in her heart, and ‘expresses that, and self-restraint, and de- 
spairing horror with scarcely a word to reveal either. ‘The house 
on the night we visited it was very thin, the fog outside had got 
‘on to the stage, everybody was feeling incipient influenza, and yet 
a8 this scene ended the applause, three times repeated, was audible 
in the Strand, and was quite deserved. And finally, the disunion 
culminates in the astounding huddle of the third act, when Alice 
‘swallows a dose supposéd to be poison, Ahmedoollah commits 
suicide, a telegram announces that Marion’s husband is dead—an 
dncident which Marion takes imperturbably—Alice recovers, and 
by revealing her love for Markham is supposed suddenly to repair 
the wrong done to Markham and her sister all in a breath. It is 
a huddle simply. We quite allow that to have made the poison 
take effect would with a British public have damned the play, 
but still the woman one does not care about wins by the needless 
sacrifice of the woman one ought not to care about, through 
the operation of incidents obviously unnatural, and invented solely 
to make the drama end with an exhibition of justice which the 
audience admits to be justice, but feels to be no justice at all. 
Everybody leaves with a feeling that he has seen something very 
remarkable, exquisite scenes perfectly acted, which, nevertheless, 
he had, on the whole, rather not see again. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XU.—Tue West Downs anv THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN :— 
Tue Crry History. 

I AVING spoken in a general manner of the probable origin of 

the Anglo-Saxon towns of England, we now proceed to 
make a brief reference to the special history of some of the most im- 
portant in this Province. We shall first refer to those which arose 
on or near the site of Roman towns, and among these Barn, from 
its metropolitan character in the Romano-British period, naturally 


commands our first attention. The city of Agu Sorrs seems 
to have been of the usual form, a parallelogram “ extending on one 


side so as to form an outline somewhat pentagonal, and stretching 
in length from east to west about four hundred yards, and in the 
broadest parts from north to south about three hundred and 
eighty yards. ‘The wall which enclosed this space appears from 
subsequent discoveries to have been 20 feet above ground in height, 
and in thickness 16 feet at the base and 8 at the summit, 
strengthened with five towers rising at the angles, and having 
four porte or entrances, facing the cardinal points, which were 
connected by two grand streets dividing the city into four parts, 
and intersecting each other in the centre,” not far from the springs 
and baths. These latter ‘‘ extended 200 feet from east to west, and 
120 from north to south.” ‘The Temple of Minerva seems to have 
stood nearly midway between the two extremities of the street 
which led to the river, and in front of the baths, facing westwards. 
Such was the general plan of Aque Solis when (in what year we 
cannot now determine) it passed into the hands of the Saxons. 
Our first notice of it under the new state of things (for the mention 
of its capture in the Saxon Chronicle as ‘* Bathon-cestre ” cannot 
be looked upon as an early record) occurs in a cherter of King 
Osric, in the year 676, in which he bestows on Bertana, the 
Abbess, ‘“‘centum manentes qui adjacent civitati que vocatur 
Har Batnun,” to construct a Monastery of Holy Maidens. 
This was probably a grant of the labour of a hundred of the 
dwellers near Bath. ‘The charter has the sign manual first of Osric 
the King, ‘‘ who requested this charter of donation to be made,” 
and then follow the words, “I, Ethelred the King, agree and 
subscribe,” and this is followed by the subscriptions of Archbishop 
Theodore and others as witnesses. Mention of this King Osric is 
made in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, in speaking of 
the priest Oftfor. ‘ Returning from Rome into Britain, he took 
his way into the province of the Wiceii, where King Osric then 
ruled, and continued there a long time, preaching the Word of 
faith, and making himself an example of good life to all that saw 
and heard him. At that time, Bosel, the Bishop of the province, 
laboured under such weakness of body that he could not himself per- 
form the episcopal functions, for which reason this Oftfor was by 
universal consent chosen Bishop in his stead, and by order of King 
Ethelred consecrated by Bishop Walfrid, of blessed memory, who 
was then Bishop of the Middle Angles, because Archbishop ‘Theo- 
dore was dead, and no other bishop ordained in his place.” Among 
the witnesses to the above charter, ‘‘ Walfrid the Bishop” gives 
his consent and subscription. From these facts it would seem as 
if some sort of joint authority was exercised in the neighbourhood 
of Bath, if not in the ‘‘ Civitas” itself, by Osric, King of the 
Hwiccas, and Ethelred, King of the Mercians, a son of the great 
Pagan prince, Penda, of Mercia, who had not improbably reduced 
the kingdom of the Hwiccas to a certain dependency on Mercia. 
It is certainly a mistake to suppose that the authority which pre- 
vailed in or near ‘‘ Hat Bathun ” at this time was that of the West 
Saxons. If it fell at all into the hands of the latter during the 
succeeding period, it was probably after the battles at Burford, in 
Oxfordshire (on the road from Oxford to Cheltenham), in 752, 
and at Sceandun (Seckington, in Warwickshire?) in 755, in which 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia, suffered the disastrous defeats from 
Cuthred, of Wessex, which for the time changed the supremacy 
from Mercia to the West Saxons. However, it is admitted 
that Offa, the great Mercian King, who succeeded, retook 
it and the adjoining country from Cynwulf, of Wessex, 
and that under this distinguished prince Bath recovered from 
the injuries it had received during the preceding troubled 
period, and attained once more a high state of prosperity. 
About the year 775 King Offa is said (the nunnery of Osric 
having been destroyed) to have rebuilt the church, dedicating it 
to St. Peter, and placing in it secular canons. Bath then again 
disappears from history till the reign of Athelstan, having no 
doubt been entirely overwhelmed in the flood of Scandinavian 
invasion. We have no account of the organization of the new 
Saxon burgh of Hat Bathun during the period of which we have 
been speaking, but as we know from the Church penances that the 
Anglo-Saxons were much addicted to the use of tepid baths, we 
shall hardly be open to the charge of unwarranted conjecture if 
we conclude that when its population had again become numer- 
ous the Anglo-Saxon element in it was considerable. It re- 

ceived from the writers of the succeeding period the name of 
Alcemannes-ceaster, i.c., the ‘‘sick men’s burgh,” and it is said 

that the Roman road leading to the city from Oxfordshire derived 

from this its name of Akenam Street. The inhabitants, we are, 

however, told, called the city “ Bathon.” A mint certainly existed 

here in the reign of Athelstan, as coins still remain to testify, the 

mint-master bearing the name of Biortulf. There are also coins 








from the Bath mint belonging to the succeeding Danish period, 
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which testify to the city having then been under Canute’s rule. 
The metal of these coins is fine and pure, but the execution of 
the impresses and legends is very rude and poor. Athelstan 
enriched the monastery at Bathon in 931 by a grant of fourteen 
small estates in the neighbourhood of the city. The unfortunate 
Edwy, or Edwig, made fresh grants to the monastery, as did in 
965 and 970 his successor, Edgar, who had for some years before 
the death of Edwig governed Mercia under his authority, and in 
957 had been proclaimed King by that principality and Northum- 
bria, while the parts south of the Thames still adhered to Edwig. 
‘* It is a remarkable event in the life of Edgar, that in the sixteenth 
year of his reign and thirtieth of his age he caused himself to be 
anointed at Bath on the Day of Pentecost (973) by the Archbishops 
Dunstan and Oswald. Why this ceremony had not taken place 
earlier, or, if it had already been performed, for what purpose it 
was at this time repeated, is matter of uncertainty, though it has 
been brought into connection with a tradition according to which 
Edgar, as a part of the penance imposed on him by Dunstan 
for the abduction of Wulftryth, was forbidden to wear the crown 
till the expiration of seven years. The story,” observes Dr. 
Lappenburg, ‘‘ has been generally, and perhaps justly, regarded as 
groundless, though it cannot be denied that a desire on the part 
of Edgar to receive back his crown from the hand of him who had 
forbidden him to wear it, would be in perfect keeping with the 
spirit both of that and of a much later age.” The selection of 
Bath, at any rate, either implies some previous connection with 
that city during Edgar’s earlier government of Mercia, or was dic- 
tated by the conveniently border situation of that city between 
the two principalities of Mercia and Wessex, and its former high 
rank under the Roman | administration. Such, indeed, seem to 
have been the privileges granted by Edgar to Bath, that Leland 
tells us in the sixteenth century that the citizens “‘ pray in all their 
ceremonies for his soul, and at Whitsunday-tide, at the which time 
men say that Edgar was there crowned, there is a king elected at 
Bath every year of the townsmen, in the joyful remembrance of 
King Edgar, and the privileges given to the town by him. This 
king is feasted, and his adherents, by the richest men of the town.” 
Under the restored Saxon Monarchy Bath formed part of the 
dower of Editha, Queen of Edward the Confessor, and daughter 
of Earl Godwin, and she enjoyed the revenues thence accruing for 
eleven years. It was then assessed at thirty hides, and paid geld 
to the amount of two pounds. It remained a part of the Royal 
domain after the Norman Conquest. Under William Rufus it was 
plundered and burnt during the insurrection of Bishop Odo and 
the party of Robert of Normandy, but it was restored by 
John de Villula, a native of Tours, who purchased it from the 
King in the year 1090 for five hundred marks. He obtained 
permission to remove the episcopal see thither from Wells, 
and rebuilt the monastery of Osric and Offa, and also most 
of the city. The earlier Roman city had perhaps, up to the 
time of this destruction in the reign of Rufus, constituted the 
framework of the Saxon burgh; but now we enter on the 
history of a new Anglo-Norman city. John de Villula became 
Bishop of Bath, and conferred the city on Osric’s Monastery of 
St. Peter, to be governed by a prior instead of an abbot, with a 
reservation of the patronage to himself and his successors in the 
bishopric. The Church held the city till the year 1193, when it 
was exchanged with the Crown for the rich Abbey of Glastonbury 
—the prior, however, still retaining an annual rent of thirty 
pounds. It did not increase much in population under its Royal 
owners, for in the forty-seventh of Edward III. it paid as its con- 
tribution to the Crown only a seventh of the assessment of Bristol. 
By a census taken four years later it had then 570 inhabitants 
above fourteen years of age and 201 clerics in the archdeaconry. 
The Church at Bath was greatly enriched by benefactions during 
the later Plantagenet period, and the monks are praised in an ex- 
ceptional manner for their disposal of their wealth. They estab- 
lished a cloth manufactory at Bath, and it became one of the chief 
seats of that manufacture in the West of England. The monks, 
however, after this degenerated so much that Oliver King, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in Henry VII.’s reign, was obliged to take 
severe measures to reform them, and rebuilt the church, which 
they had suffered to become dilapidated. On the demolition of 
the monasteries the site of the Abbey of Bath was granted to 
Humphrey Colles, who sold it to Matthew Colehurst, whose son 
Edwar1 presented the abbey church, then again ruinous, to the 
mayor and citizens of Bath for their parochial church, with ground 
about it for their churchyard. He also sold away the abbey house 
and the park called the Prior’s. The borough meanwhile sent 
members to Parliament as early as the year 1297, but discontinued 
doing so for two Parliaments, in consequence of the expense. In 


the reign of Edward III. the citizens purchased for a fine of 201 
the right of electing their own assessors and collectors of taxes ona 
contributions. At first the borough thus constituted was an open 
one, in which all citizens (and strangers and their descendants on 
the payment of a small fine) had the privilege of voting on all pub. 
lic measures. Afterwards, for convenience, the administration wag 
restricted by custom to a few of the more experienced citizens. Dig. 
putes afterwards arose respecting the right, until Queen Elizabeth 
in 1590 granted a charter to the members of this select body, Bath 
being declared to be a city of itself, and constituted a corporation, 
This close corporation continued to govern the city and return the 
members to Parliament till the passing of the Reform and Muni- 
cipal Corporation Acts in the reign of William IV. In the Ciyi 
Wars of Charles I.’s time it was at first fortified and held for the 
King, and then taken by the Earl of Bedford. Lansdowne Hill, 
above it, was the scene of one of Sir William Waller's battles, and 
he retired into it after the engagement. It fell into the hands of 
the Royalists after the defeat at Roundaway Down, and was held 
by them for two years, when it again passed into the posses. 
sion of the Parliament. It seems to have become a stronghold 
of the Stuart dynasty, for it shut its gates against the Duke 
of Monmouth, imprisoning his few adherents, and continued 
a nest of Jacobitism long after the Revolution. During the 
Rebellion of 1715, Carte, the historian, is said to have headed 
a party in that interest within the city. Bath has always pos- 
sessed more or less of the character of a watering-place, and “ the 
Bath,” as it was termed, was as familiar as such to the higher 
ranks of society in the reigns of the Stuart Kings as in the last 
century, when its fashionable glories culminated. It has now lost 
much of this character, and is to a great extent a place of resi- 
dence for retired members of the East India services. Such is the 
history of the chief Roman city of the Province with which we 
are now concerned. We can only briefly glance at the history of 
one or two others. 

GLEVUM appears to have occupied a site to the north-east of 
the later Gloucester, now called King’s Holm, but in old writings. 
Regia Domus. Here several Roman remains have been discovered, 
and the site appears to suit the direction of the old Roman road 
from Corinium (Cirencester) and the old channel of the Severn, 
(still traceable), the course of which river was altered before the 
year 909. It formed part of the principality of the Hwiccas, and 
became with that district dependent on Mercia. It was called by 
the Anglo-Saxons Gleau-cestre. It had fallen into some decay 
during the struggles which attended the Saxon occupation, but 
was restored by King Wulfhere of Mercia, son of King Penda, 
and brother and predecessor of the prince who held some sort of co- 
ordinate authority near Bath with Osric of the Hwiccas. Wulfhere 
so adorned and enlarged it that, as Bede tells us, at the beginning 
of the eighth century it was esteemed one of the noblest cities 
of all the kingdom. It became a Royal residence for the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings, but was twice plundered by the Northmen in their 
earlier invasions. It must have fallen into their hands during the 
overthrow of the Saxon Principalities, and then emerged as part of 
the possessions of the House of Wessex. In the time of Edgar, 
who defeated the Danes here, it is called a Royal city. It was 
again plundered and partly burnt in the disastrous reign of 
Ethelred the Unready. Canute retreated here after a defeat by 
Edmund Ironside, and Edward the Confessor made it his frequent 
residence. So did William the Conqueror and William Rufus, 
who generally spent their Christmas here. It was partly burnt by 
the adherents of Robert of Normandy in 1087. Great councils, 
both for ecclesiastical and civil purposes, were held in Gloucester 
by Henry I. and Henry IL., and here young Henry III. was 
crowned on the death of his father, John. This King had a great 
partiality for Gloucester on account of its ‘‘ strength and loyalty,” 
but it was the scene of fierce and prolonged struggles between the 
Crown and the Barons during this reign, in which the unfortunate 
citizens were the chief sufferers, being compelled by Prince 
Edward to ransom themselves by the payment of 1,000/. Glou- 
cester continued to be a Royal residence and was the seat of Parlia- 
ments during the succeeding reigns, the celebrated ‘“ Statutes of 
Gloucester” being enacted there by a Parliament of Edward I. 
The last Parliament summoned there was one by Henry V. in 
1420, which adjourned to Westminster. The siege of Gloucester 
by the King’s forces in the reign of Charles I. is a part of the 
general history of England. The citizens at this epoch were strong 
Parliamentarians. An abbey was founded here by King Wulfhere 
of Mercia, and both his widow and that of his successor Ethelred 
became successively abbesses. The abbey church being con- 
verted into a cathedral on the creation of the See in 1541, was 





thereby saved from the ruin which attended most of the monas- 
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teries, the citizens, obtaining a grant o 


well. . 
prefect, and provost—the last in the reign of Henry II. 


Prince by ¢ 


customs as were enjoyed by the citizens of London in the reign of 
King John erected the town into a borough, to be | 
two bailiffs, and confirmed the privilege of a mint, first | 


Henry I. 
governed by 


f it from Oliver Crom-|sible for any American who believes in the Declaration of 
The heads of the city appear successively as governor, | Independence as Abraham Lincoln believed in it, to read with- 
That | out amusement and indignation ” my assertion that the Connec- 


harter granted the burgesses the same liberties and | ticut jury, in advising a negro who had married a white (Irish) 


wife to leave the neighbourhood, ‘had spoken for any con- 
siderable body of intelligent Americans.” I purposely avoided 
smoothing or mollifying the harsh facts which I stated in that 


granted by Athelstan. The title of mayor first occurs in 1483. | letter, in order that they might give the shock that seemed to be 
Among other privileges granted to the city, it was made a county | necessary to rouse many people in England out of a complacent 


in itself. 
third of Edward I. In the Register of Fvesham Abbey, among 


the Cotton MSS., the number of burgesses in Gloucester at the time 
of the Doomsday Survey is stated at 613. Notwithstanding many 
interruptions, the population gradually increased from that time, 
put in 1487, 300 houses are recorded to have “fallen in decay,” 
probably through the disastrous effects of the Wars of the Roses. 
In the twenty-eighth of Henry VIII. it was made compulsory on 
the landholders to restore the houses on their lands within a limited 
period, on pain of forfeiture. In the year 1562 the number of 
householders was upwards of 900, and of inhabitants about 4,000. 
About 240 houses were destroyed during the siege in the reign of 
Charles I. ‘The principal trade of Gloucester has sprung from the 
navigation of the Severn, from the hemp and flax-dressing business, 
and from the pin manufacture. At present it is a large grain- 
storing port, and has a considerable foreign import trade. ‘The 
castle, built about the time of the Norman Conquest, has now 
entirely disappeared. 

The very cause which had originally led to the importance of 
SorsiopuNuM (Old Sarum) under the Romans was the cause of 
its ultimate decay and extinction. Itsstrong position made it the 
seat of a garrison and castellan under the Normans as well as 
the Saxons. The city had been the frequent scene of Royal courts 
and councils under both dynasties, and the seat of a Bishopric 
and Cathedral Church, but at length, in the early part of the reign 
of Henry III., the Dean and Chapter obtained an indulgence from 
the Pope by which they were allowed to remove the church to 
where it now stands. ‘This document sets forth that, ‘“ being 
situated on a lofty place, it is as it were continually shaken by 
the collision of the winds, so that when you are celebrating the 
divine offices you cannot hear one another, the place is so noisy ; 
and besides, the persons resident there suffer such perpetual oppres- 
sions, that they are hardly able to keep in repair the roof of the 
Church, which is constantly torn by tempestuous winds ; they 
are also forced to buy water at a great price. Nor is there 
any access to the same without the licence of the castellan, 
so that it happens that on Ash Wednesday, when the Lord’s 
Office is administered, at the time of synods and celebra- 
tion of orders, and on other solemn days, the faithful being 
willing to visit the same church, entrance is denied them by the 
keepers of the castle alleging that the fortress is in danger.” 
The site of the church being moved, the inhabitants of Old 
Sarum, glad also to escape from the oppression of the castellans, 
followed, and from that time dates the decay of that city and the 
rise of the present SaLispury, or Saresbyri, as Leland calls it. 
Even in that writer's time (Henry VIII.’s reign) there was not 
one inhabited house in Old Sarum, and the castle (the cause of 
the extinction) was itself a mere ruin. Still it continued to return 
members to Parliament for 300 years longer, until, by its glaring 
Scandal, it was one of the chief causes of the Reform Act of 1832. 





A RADICAL VIEW OF THE NEGRO QUESTION. 
[From our SrectaL CorresPonpDENtT. } 
New York, November 23, 1866. 
Tue negro is still the pivot of our politics ; and as I have already 
received from your side of the water remonstrances worthy of heed 
against yielding to my inclination toward social and general topics 
im my correspondence, I return again to this vexed subject. There 
is yet another reason why I do so. My readers will probably 
remember a letter which 1 wrote more than a year ago in regard 
to the position of the negro at the North. It was made the sub- 
ject of not a little comment in England, and also in the United 
States. Leading articles were written about it; some of them 
calm, philosophical, and, I blush while I say it, even complimen- 
tary ; but the greater part, I must confess, irate, denunciatory, and 
the very reverse of flattering. Even my respected friends the 
editors of the Spectator, whom I have never seen, pronounced 
me “as unscrupulous about the negro as any Southern slave- 
holder ;” and here a friend of many years, whom I trust and 
honour, wrote an able article in which he seemed to disown 
me as a brother Yankee, and declare that it was ‘ impos- 


It returned members to Parliament from the twenty- | 








but very erroneous opinion in which they were resting, as to the 
effect which the war had produced upon the disposition of people 
in this country in regard to intercourse with the negroes, to 
prevent whose perpetual enslavement they had risked a great re- 
bellion and a possible dissolution of the Union. But I did not 
in the least exaggerate or over-colour those facts ; and I promised 
my two censors above mentioned that the time would come when 
I should be able to bring them to confess, however they might 
mourn, that I was right. And now the time has come. And it 
is remarkable that its coming is coincident with the overwhelming 
political defeat of Democrats and Conservatives, and the establish- 
ment of Radical power in Congress. 

I have before me an early copy of a pamphlet which, although it 
bears no name, I am informed is written by one of the ablest and 
most estimable Radicals in the country, and the title of which is, 
Why Coloured People in Philadelphia are Excluded from the Street 
Cars. It bears internal evidence not only of the candour and courage 
of its author, but of his thorough-going Radicalism upon its sub- 
ject. It consists of twenty-seven pages, but I can compress into 
one letter all its material statements. ‘The writer first mentions 
the appointment at a public meeting in January, 1865, of a com- 
mittee of twenty-five or thirty gentlemen to effect the admission 
of negroes to the cars. This Committee waited upon the presi- 
dents of nineteen street railway companies. ‘Some few favoured 
compliance more or less conditional,” but the question was finally 
submitted ‘*to a car vote of their passengers.” ‘The result was 
continued exclusion. Soon afterwards, a negro having been 
ejected by the help of a policeman, the Committee called on 
the Mayor, to know if this had been done by his order. 
‘* Not by my order, gentlemen,” was his reply, ‘‘ but with my 
knowledge and approbation. Iam not with you, gentlemen. I 
do not wish the ladies of my family to ride in the cars with the 
coloured people.” It may be supposed that the Mayor was a 
Democrat. On the contrary, he was a leading Republican. 
‘* And with a full knowledge of these facts,” the writer says, ‘‘ no 
one doubts that the Republicans last October would have re-elected 
Mr. Henry as their Mayor, and that by a larger majority than he 
ever before received ;” and he adds, that by universal consent 
Mayor Henry “ was as brave and incorruptible in office, as he has 
always been pure in morals and unaffected in piety in private life.” 
The Committee then brought the subject before the State Legis- 
lature, by which it was referred to the Committee on Railways. 
But here it was smothered. ‘‘ No persuasion,” says the writer, 
‘*could induce this Railway Committee—twelve out of its fifteen 
members being Republicans, and eight Republicans from Phila- 
delphia—to report the Bill to the House in any shape.” Recourse 
was then had to the Courts, but in seven cases of ejection brought 
before various grand juries all were “ignored.” There that 
case stands at present. ‘Grand juries,” as the author of the 
pamphlet remarks, ‘may be supposed fairly to represent the 
average public sentiment on this question, and their uniform action 
has been shown.” He adds the very important and significant 
statement that the Philadelphia Associated Friends of the Freed- 
men, having adopted as one of their rules ‘* the admission of both 
colours indiscriminately to their schools at the South, consider that 
any effort to introduce the same rule here would be in vain.” He 
points out that on the late celebration of the Fourth of July, only 
three members of the Military Committee of sixteen favoured the 
inviting negro troops to join in it; and that the officers of the 71st 
Regiment gave notice that, “‘if such [negro] troops did parade, 
their regiment must decline to do so, and would forward its colours 
to Harrisburg [the capital] by express.” ‘There is at Philadelphia 
an excellent Home for Disabled Soldiers. A considerable part of 
115,000 dols. of its endowment being chiefly the proceeds of a fair 
for the benefit of disabled soldiers without regard to colour, 
negroes are of course admitted toit; but although 160 white 
soldiers are there, they are in a main building by themselves, and 
are ‘‘ kept separate.” ‘There are seven negro soldiers who fare in 
every respect as well as the whites, but in a ward by themselves, 
A coloured soldier wounded in the hand having applied for admis- 
sion when the coloured ward was full, was turned away for that 
reason, although there was room in the other wards. And “to 
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the inquiry whether it is absolutely necessary to make the dis- 
tinction above noted, the prompt answer is, ‘ Yes, for otherwise 
the white soldiers would make a row.’” It might be supposed 
that, the quarters being free of expense to all, those who disliked 
any conditions of admission to the place might be free to leave 
it. ‘* But,” the writer says, “it is found that this suggestion, 
when made, cannot be entertained for a moment.” The pam- 
phlet next mentions the fact that the several members of the 
Railway Committee who had smothered the Bill securing ne- 
groes adinission to the street cars, were all returned to the 
Legislature at the last fall election by an undiminished party 
vote, although their course in this respect had been fully 
made known through the newspapers. ‘ This,” the author 
says, ‘shows clearly that by their course in regard to the 
coloured people they had not forfeited the confidence of our 
so-called Radicals.” Yet further, we are told that the very 
Committee appointed for the special purpose of obtaining for the 
negroes the right of riding in the same cars with the whites, a 
resolution having been offered at one of its meetings previous to 
the last city election, the purpose of which was to obtain from the 
Mayor a written statement of what his intentions were upon this 
subject, deprecated the thought of jeopardizing the success of the 
Republican party by committal upon such a question, and voted 
down the resolution by a majority of ‘‘ more than ten to one of 
the members present.” The writer of this pamphlet dces not 
hesitate in his despondency and his indignation to make the 
remarkable statement contained in the following paragraph :— 

“And it may as well be confessed, once for all, that to treat a man’s 
sentiments in respect to negroes as of any importance, in making up 
your estimate of his character; or to announce, as your own motive, in 
whatever you may do for coloured people, the simple desire to do them 
good, because it is just, irrespective of any object beyond, such as to 
save white recruits, to weaken an enemy, or to gain possible future 
votes,—is to bring upon yourself the contempt, secret or open, strong or 
mild, of nine-tenths of the people you meet.” 


But yet more remains to be told. For this writer has the courage 
not to flinch from stating the very worst of his case and the full 
strength of his opponent’s. In fact his pamphlet has a tone of 
despondency, almost of despair, which is really touching, and seems 
less like the production of a white philanthropist than of an edu- 
cated negro, who has discovered that his strife and his hope are 
utterly in vain. Having shown that the most cultivated classes, 
with official and conventional bodies, and the labouring classes are 
decidedly opposed to the admission of negroes to the street cars, 
and that even ‘‘ the great body of the respectable, intelligent, and 
influential portion of the community ” between those extremes “ is 
permeated with latent prejudice sufficient to carry it, imperceptibly 
perhaps, and by dead weight only, but still to carry it, against the 
coloured people,” he steps beyond the ranks of the Republican party 
and the world’s people,—steps not backward, but forward, beyond 
even the Radical Republican outposts, and says, ‘‘ It is not hard to 
find old hereditary Abolitionists, orthodox and other friends and 
members of the late Supervisory Committee for Recruiting Coloured 
Regiments, who coldly decline all overtures for co-operation in 
this work,—[i.e., of removing distinctions between the two races]. 
The abolition of slavery, away in the South was all very well, but 
here is a matter of personal contact.” 

This is the confession that is made by an Abolitionist, an ex- 
treme Radical; it comes after the constitutional abolition of 
slavery by the vote of the States, after the support by the people 
of the Civil Rights’ Bill and of the amendment touching repre- 
sentation proposed by the Radicals in last Congress ; it is made 
with regard to a city that is, and always has been, permeated with 
the influence of the Society of Friends. And now, if any one 
desires to turn back to my letter which told that the war had 
been undertaken rather than the nation should be further cursed 
by the crime of human bondage, but that it had not in the least 
diminished the antipathy to the negro, to denounce that statement, 
if made with regard to any considerable body of sensible and 
intelligent Americans, as only fit to excite amazement and 
indignation, an eligible opportunity offers. He may do so with- 
out another word from me. It is a sad sight to see able and 
earnest men labouring hard to convince others and themselves 
that that cannot be which is. Let it not, however, be supposed 
for a moment that the general feeling which this Radical so 
despondingly admits to be diffused even among Radical Republicans 
and hereditary Abolitionists, at all justifies or palliates such 
cruelties as those of which Governor Eyre is accused. ‘The very 
grand juries who ignored the cases of the exclusion of negroes 
from the street cars would indict just as quickly for the murder, 


| very officers who said that if the negro were ordered to parade 
| with them they would send their regimental colours to the 
Governor, you may be sure voted to sustain the Civil Rights’ Bill 

as they had previously fought to prevent the extension of slavery. 
These people have no desire to keep the negro poor and degraded, 
They would gladly see him happy, and help him to become 40, 
What they so earnestly desire, and so strenuously insist upon 

is simply—separation. The author of the pamphlet has put 
his finger directly upon the sore spot in the phrase, “here 
is a matter of personal contact.” But, in New York, negroes 
are admitted to street cars, although they very rarely appear 
in them, and in one part of Boston two negroes or mulat- 
toes could be elected to the State Legislature ; how is it that in the 
City of Brotherly Love, the Quaker City, the antipathy in question 
manifests itself so much more strongly than in the other two cities? 
Our author tells very plainly why this is. Philadelphia has more 
negroes than any other Northern city, and ‘‘ she most fears amal- 
gamation.” In Boston, he tells us, the proportion is 1 coloured 
to 77% white ; in New York, 1 coloured to 634 white; and in 
Philadelphia, 1 coloured to 244 white. ‘Thus it seems ever to be: 
willingness to mingle with the negro diminishes as the opportuni- 
ties for its exhibition increase. Unlike the attraction which keeps 
the universe in order, the attraction of the white man for the 
negro is directly as the square of the distance. An Anglo-Saxon 
community in Nova Zembla, or in some other like place, where the 
negro could not live a year, would probably have no exclusive 
feeling with regard to him, 

My letter has been confined to a compact presentation of the 
case set forth by this courageous Radical. But I will say for 
myself, that whoever supposes that the feeling the diffusion of 
which he so deplores is a product of slavery, or is excited merely 
by a dark skin, makes, I know, a very great mistake. But if this 
feeling, whatever be its origin, is unnatural, unchristian, wicked, 
and there is strength enough to break it down, it ought to be 
broken down without pity or remorse; but if otherwise, strife 
against it will be in vain. Gamaliel’s counsel is good about all 
such matters. 

And now, as the Sagas say, the Negro passes ot of this story. 

A YANKEE, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

(To tar Eprror oF THE “ Specraron.”] 
Srr,—Though I do not think you would have been justified in 
suppressing my last letter, yet you deserve the acknowledgment 
that your practice in this respect is better than that of many 
papers, and better, it appears, than yourowntheory. ‘The temper 
I showed was that which [ think ought to be shown in the 
presence of pertinacious misrepresentation and a recklessness of 
language approaching the verge of calumny. I admit, however, 
that some of your articles on this subject have been as unobjection- 
able as others have been unjustifiable; but the mischief done is 
not thus undone. 

Of your reply to me [ leave the greater part to the reader. But 
I deny that my theory is manufactured to suit the case. What- 
ever it may manifestly have been,—historically, it was urged, as I 
happen to know, in the first Committee that ever sat on the subject 
in the College; it has been perpetually repeated and consistently 
held by many since ; and, as I have said, it has been admitted as 
a tenable objection by one of Mr. Martineau’s warmest friends in 
the Council. As to your “ equilibrium of sects among professors,” 
I know nothing of it. It is certainly, as you say, imaginary, but 
due to your imagination, not mine. 
I have a word or two to say to “‘A Proprietor.” He urges at 
great length that it is impossible to preserve an equilibrium of 
sects among the students with mathematical accuracy. Obviously, 
but what follows? ‘That we ought not to try to preserve it at all, 
or that we ought to preserve it as well as we can? He then 
imagines a number of possible ways of preserving the balance, 
and after fatiguing his imagination, asks “ if we have not been 
betrayed into a jingle of absurdities and contradictions.” I 
certainly think de has, aud I am sorry for him. 
Then he declares ‘‘an insult to the various religious bodies to 
be implied in the insinuation that if merit prevailed without note 
of sect, Unitarians would inevitably predominate in number, or in 
eminence, or in both, among the professors.” Such an insult is 
implied in such an insinuation, but the insinuation has not been 
made. It is not said that the danger must always be from Uni- 
tarianism, but that it happens to be from Unitarianism now. 

To preserve the needful equilibrium of sects among the students 





even the constructive murder, of a negro, as of a white man. The 





only one or two simple precautions are necessary. No equilibriu. 
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among professors is in the least necessary. All that is 
required in this respect is that there shall not be an enormous pre- 
nderance of any one sect. Of this there is no danger at present 
at University College. Another simple rule, that which the 
Council has followed in the present instance, is to be shy of admit- 
ting one of those great representative theologians who are enthu- 
siastically worshipped by one sect and objects of aversion to other 
sects, and have therefore an abnormal power of attraction and 
ulsion. This has been repeated ad nauseam, but it must be 
repeated until our opponents grow tired of perverting it into 
something quite different. } 

It pleases you, Sir, and ‘‘ A Proprietor * to assume that this 
personal influence is always in proportion to the ability of the man 
who possesses it, and that therefore in excluding it we exclude 
much first-rate ability. No one doubts that Mr. Martineau 
possesses much philosophical ability along with his sectarian 
eminence, but the combination is not usual. The men who would 
be excluded are not generally, I think, such as it would on other 
grounds be very desirable to secure. They are such men as Dr. 
Pusey, Archbishop Manning, Dr. Macneile, Bishop Wilberforce, 
eminent men, aud men of a certain kind of ability, but not of the 
stuff of which great educators are made. 

But you will say, the greatest man of all would be one who 
should unite a personal influence like that of one of these with the 
acquirements and teaching power of a Iamilton, and just this 
greatest man of all the rule would exclude. Something like this 
you urge in your article headed, ‘* Maimed Universities."(?) The 
greatest man, you say, is sure to hold strong opinions on the 
greatest subjects, and these subjects are connected with religion. 
Certainly, but not to meniion that the greatest man will very 
seldom be or remain long the representative of any religious sect, 
the objection is only another proof that you do not understand 
the Council’s position. ‘They hold it to be their business to choose 
the candidate whose total influence on the College will be the best, 
whereas you hold that ene part of that influence, the part, namely, 
which affects the College asa place of unsectarian education, ought 
to be omitted from consideration. Accordingly, while you think 
Mr. Martineau the right man, looking only at one part of his 
influence, they, looking at the whole, see it to be mixed, and reject 
him. But when the greatest man of all presents himself, the 
Council will say that, though the unfortunate influence may be 
there, the good influence preponderates. 

You will say,—is not this true of Mr. Martineau? Who can 
doubt that his total influence will be better than Mr. Robertson's? 
Well, Sir, this is what the Council do doubt. And here we reach 
the fundamental differences between you and them, and the ‘cause 
of all this disturbance. You think Mr. Martineau a man of trans- 
cendent merit ; they think him a man of considerable merit.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


of sects 


A FRIEND OF THE COLLEGE. 


[Shortly,—‘‘ the good influence preponderates” in the case of 
an able and eminent Independent minister like Dr. Vaughan, or 
in the case of an able and eminent Church clergyman like Canon 
Dale, or in the case of an able and eminent Jew like Mr. Marks, 
—nobody fears Jewish propagandism,—but does not “ prepon- 
derate” in the case of an able and eminent Unitarian minister like 
Mr. Martineau. ‘The casuistry of ‘A Friend of the College” 
would discover sufficient ground of rejection for any objectionable 
heterodoxy under the formula, ‘‘ The preponderating influence is 
here sectarian,—there, not.” Had Mr. Mansel, or the late Dr. 
Whately, applied, we do not deny for a moment that Mr. Grote, 
and possibly ‘A Friend of the College,” might have taken the 
same objection which they now take. But we are quite sure it 
would have been overruled in a moment, and without a chance of 
success. It is against a Unitarian alone that it could have been 
successful. We care much less for Unitarianism per se than for 
most forms of liberal Church theology, and think it less true, but we 
cannot be blind to the fact that it has far less chance of fair play 
when men of the world weigh ‘* preponderating influences for 
good” in their weighted moral balances.—Ep* Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


———— 
INTERNATIONAL FAIRY STORIES.* 
Mr. Hexperson and Mr. Baring-Gould have written a very 
amusing book, which preserves for us many of the old traditions 
of England,—chiefly of its Northern counties,—from the oblivion 





* Notes on the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
‘ LD ) 2 and the Borders. 
By William Henderson. With an append:x on household stories, by S. Baring- 
ould, M.A. London: Longman. 1866, 





into which they are beginning to fall, as they begin to be regarded 
as fables by the peasantry, and to be narrated only as legends, not 
as authentic narratives. ‘The whole of the book is very entertain- 
ing, and the account of the charms, and spells, and witchcrafts of 
the North is exceedingly good, every local superstition being as 
much as possible traced home to its proper place of residence and 
the authority for it given. But to us Mr. Baring-Gould's ap- 
pendix on household stories, with his examples of their York- 
shire (or North-country) form, and his comparisons between 
these and the forms which the same stories have assumed 
in other lands, has a very special interest. Nothing is more 
curious than the variations which popular genius and humour 
give to the same arbitrary marvel; for here at least you have a 
variation of species which cannot be said to be due to the advan- 
tage which such variation gives ‘ in the conflict for existence,” but 
is certainly due to the mere national colouring of generic taste 
and humour. Mr. Baring-Gould gives us, for instance, two York- 
shire editions,—a West Riding edition and an East Riding edition, 
—of a tale found in almost all European countries, in different 
parts of Germany, in Italy, the Tyrol, in Greece, in Holland, in 
Norway and Denmark, in Poland, in Hungary, in Wallachia, in 
Russia, and, as Mr. Baring-Gouldaffirms, inthe mythology of ancient 
India. Besides the countries in which Mr. Baring-Gould traces 
it, the legend turns up in another form in Ireland, in the legend 
of Bottle Hill ; and in Languedoc, in the picturesque form in which 
it was narrated three months ago by the author of Denise in the 
pages of Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s clever little magizine for children. 
The four versions of it which seem the widest apart are those of 
Russia, Greece, Ireland, and Languedoc, of which only the first 
two are given by Mr. Baring-Gould. The Yorkshire, German and 
Italian, and Hungarian and Wallachian forms of the story are very 
near akin. ‘The substance of the Yorkshire story is this. The son 
of a poor man sent out to seek his fortune takes service with an old 
lady, who gives him at the year’s end, or rather at the end of a year 
and a day,a gold-braying ass, which when forced to bray, by having 
its ears pulled, drops sixpences, half-crowns, and guineas from its 
mouth. A cheating innkeeper, seeing the ass’s gift, substitutes a 
common ass for the gold-braying ass, and sends the lad home as 
poor as he came out except by an ass. The lad tries again, takes 
service with a joiner who pays him after the same space of time 
with a magic table, that has the property of supplying its own 
victuals when the owner says to it, ‘Table, be covered ;’ and he loses 
this second gift to the same innkeeper. ‘The third time he helps a 
man to throw a tree across a river by climbing into its top branch 
and weighing it down, so that when cut at the stem it falls across 
the river; and the man gives him as a reward a branch of the tree 
cut into a stick of such curious properties that when you say, ‘ Up, 
stick, and fell him,’ it will knock down any one and belabour him 
as long as its owner pleases. With this valuable instrument he 
belabours the cheating innkeeper, recovers his lost treasures, and, 
we regret to say, in the impolite West Riding version (the East 
Riding is more gallant), belabours also a crowd of young women 
with their laps full of money, who wish to marry him because of his 
riches, aad portions his own true love with the gold thus won from 
them. This last ungallant feature of the story is peculiar, we are 
sorry to say, to the West Riding of Yorkshire, and is unknown 
elsewhere in Europe. ‘The Russian version is curious, and is not 
guiltless of wife-beating, though it is not, like the Yorkshire story, 
guilty of assault and battery against a whole row of young ladies 
chargeable only with mercenary love-making :— 

“There was once a peasant who had a terrible shrew for his wife, 
and they were both miserably poor. One day the poasant went to the 
mill to get some corn ground, and he put the flour into an open 
vessel which he carried on his head as he returned; the wind was high, 
and it blew the flour away. When the peasant reached home, his wife 
beat him and scolded him for having lost the flour, and sent him to the 
wind to demand payment for the flour it had carried off. He meets 
the mother of the winds, who brings him to her cave, and hides him in 
her oven, having first ascertained from him that the south wind was 
the thief. The winds come blustering into the cave, and the old 
woman demands of the south wind payment for the stolen flour. The 
guilty zephyr pays the peasant a basket, which becomes fuli of all good 
things as soon as the owner says to it, ‘Basket, be filled!’ Having 
received this gift, the poor man goes home well satisfied. The wife, 
elated at having become possessed of such a treasure, invites a noble- 
man to supper; and this gentleman, discovering the properties of the 
basket, makes away with it. The peasant is sent by his wife once more 
to the winds, and obtains from the south wind a jar, to which he says, 
‘Five out of the jar, thrash her well!’ and then, ‘ Five into the jar!’ 
The peasant goes home, and is well scolded by his wife for having 
brought a jar; she takes up a pitchfork to beat him, when he exclaims, 
‘Five out of the jar, thrash her well!’ and five men with flails leap 
forth, and give the shrew a good dressing. By the same means he 
recovers from the nobleman his miraculous basket. From that time 
forward he lives happily, his wife keeps a civil tongue in her head, and 
he eats and drinks what he desires (Dietrich, No 8).” 
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The modern Greek version introduces the feature of personal 


chastisement to the wife in a still more serious form, as the stick 
“knocks her on the head and kills her,” and the story goes on to | 


draw the inference, ‘‘ so the man lives in happiness ever after.” 
But in the Russian version there is another curious feature, 
that the magical gifts are presented by the wind,—the south 
wind,—which both gives the blessing of fullness of bread (the 


Russian corn-fields are chiefly in the south), and wields the force | 


by which the wife is silenced and the thief (a nobleman, by the way) 
compelled to give up his treasure. This clear indication that the 
tale is in its origin a sort of parable of the bounty of nature, and of 
those more terrible gifts of nature which sometimes control her 
bounty though they seem at first ungenial enough, lends some 
colour to Mr. Baring-Gould’s explanation of the original Hindoo 
fable which he regards as the root of the story :— 

“That these stories rest upon a common mythological foundation 
there is strong evidence to prove. The gold-dropping animal, the 
magic table or napkin, the self-acting cudgel, appear in some of the tales 
of ancient India, and their original signification is made apparent. 
The Master, who gives the three precious gifts, is the All Father, the 
Supreme Spirit. The gold and jewel-dropping ass is the spring-cloud 
hanging in the sky and shedding the bright productive vernal showers. 
The table which covers itself is the earth becoming covered with flower 
and fruit at the bidding of the New Year. But there is a check ; rain 
is withheld, the process of vegetation is stayed by some evil influence. 
Then comes the thunder-cloud, out of which leaps the bolt; the rains 
pour down, the earth receives them, and is covered with abundance — 
all that was lost is restored.” 

Nor does the Languedoc version fail to suggest the same ultimate 
meaning. In it the magical instrument is a lovely bird called 
‘** Azure Blue,” which, during a time of famine, sings an exquisite 
song, during which the table is spread with all sorts of luxuries 
for the starving peasantry. When the wicked feudal lord insists 
on becoming master of the magic cage, there comes to his in- 
vocation not Azure Blue, but a great grey bird with yellow eyes, 
and sharp beak and claws, which shrieks loudly three times instead 
of singing, and is evidently meant to be a symbol of death, for 
the covetous tyrant dies the same night. ‘* Azure Blue” is, we 
suppose, a Languedoc symbol of the love of Heaven, which fills the 
earth with the music of spring while it is preparing the bounty of 
autumn; and the grey bird with yellow eyes a symbol of the 
deadly wintry blight and famine which falls on ungrateful and 
covetous souls. 

In the Irish version of ‘‘ Bottle Hill,” as in the German, Tyrolese, 
and West Riding versions, all the natural symbolism has dis- 
appeared. The bottle, which, on the incantation, ‘ Bottle, do 
your duty,’ suddenly yields two little men, who spread the table 
with all delicacies in the most beautiful ‘dishes, is scarcely, we 
think, a hint caught from Job’s phrase about “the bottles of 
heaven,”—hardly contains any allusion to the fertilizing showers 
of spring. The whole tale, in its Irish, as in its German shape, is 
a pure fairy story, full of humour, with every trace of mythology 
lost. The second bottle, by the aid of which the Irish peasant 
recovers the first, containing two men with cudgels, who beat the 
landlord—in Irish tales the evil agency is always a landlord— 
till he gives up the beneficent bottle, is hardly meant, we 
suppose, to symbolize the thunder-claps which sometimes pre- 
cede the fertilizing rain? It is easy enough, however, to in 
terpret the self-covering table, and the sharp strokes of ad- 
versity by which the self-covering table when lost is regained. 
But how about the “ Gold-Braying Ass?” Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
interpretation of it as ‘“ the spring-cloud hanging in the sky, and 
shedding the brightest productive vernal showers,” seems to us very 
improbable. ‘The gold-braying ass is evidently a symbol of stupid, 
honest industry. ‘The West Riding of Yorkshire has (character- 
istically) seen this better than any country. For it alone makes 
the ass bray gold through the painful process of having its ears 
pulled. The German version (also characteristically) makes the 
ass spit gold at a word, without preliminary anguish. ‘The 
Yorkshireman cannot but recognize the power productive of 
wealth as at once stupid and painful, and attrbutes the bray- 
ing of the ass which gives rise to the gold to the want or 
pain which drives it into productiveness. The peasant is 
robbed first of the produce of his painful industry—the gold- 
braying ass, —next of what nature in her bounty gave,— 
(the magic table),—and then recovers both by the judicious 
application of force, which typifies, we take it, political pres- 
sure,—not the thunder-cloud of nature. In the Oriental version, 
which we see best in the Russian form,—both the bounty and the 
power which recovers the bounty are elemental influerfces. But as 
we get further West, tame dull industry is separately typified as a 
distinct productive power, standing beside the bounty of nature, 
and both are appropriated by their rightful owner through a 





| castignting influence, which must, we take it, be meant to stand 
for a punitive political force. 

We have illustrated the value of Mr. Baring-Gould’s compara- 
tive fairy mythology only in one instance. But the appendix ig 
full of instances, some of which are almost as entertaining, though 
| it is not often that a story so complicated is so very widely diffused, 

When we remember that this appendix, admirable as it is, is only 
about one-seventh of the whole book, and that the bulk of the yol- 
ume consists of a most valuable and amusing collection of N orthern 
| Superstitions, omens, charms, portents, witcheries, ghost stories, 
| &c., we need not add that Mr. Henderson and Mr. Baring-Gould 
have given us a delightful book, full of matter that is both enter- 
| taining and instructive. 





PLAYED OUT.* 

Tue mental anatomy of a flirt will always be an interesting study, 
at least to men, and it is for men, we take it, that Miss Annie 
Thomas writes. She does not hate women like ‘* Ouida,” or despise 
them like Florence Marryat, but she treats them in a curiously 
realistic way, wiping off this little bit of rouge, and explaining 
the falsity of that frisette, and lifting up that little corner of petti- 
| coat to show how completely the blue stocking is down at heel, 
which women will never cordially appreciate. Played Out, being 
| au anatomical treatise on flirts, is therefore sure of an audience, 
and we cannot deny that it deserves one. Miss Thomas, by the 
steady practice of vivisection, has added to her own scientific 
knowledge, and can therefore add to ours, and she has taken un- 
usual pains to add. ‘There are three usual modes of accounting 
for a flirt,—that she is a plotter intriguing for offers; that she is 
swayed by a passion for admiration, which renders her reckless of 
all but immediate gratification ; and that she is a fool, who does 
not perceive how false she really is, and Miss Thomas has avoided 
them all. She has gone deeper into social analysis, and her typical 
flirt, Kate Lethbridge, though a consummate coquette, with incon- 
stancy in her very bones, and coquetry in her soul as well as her 
eyes, is as little of a fool as is possible for a woman who, with all 
the ends of her life perpetually in her grasp, misses them all; as 
little of a mere seeker for admiration as a girl thirsting for appre- 
ciation can be, an as little of a plotter as any woman ever is who 
understands and plays the social game without very strict atten- 
tion to the rules. Very pretty, very clever, and very good, 
in her own way, é.e., self-sacrificing, affectionate, and truthful; 
Kate Lethbridge is nevertheless an arrant flirt, a woman incon- 
stant to the last degree, who cannot help appreciating every man 
she meets above a certain calibre, cannot help showing she appre- 
ciates, cannot help enjoying the sympathy and the admiration, or 
it may be the love, which she excites; who will speak of love 
to any man who courts her merely to crowd her life with in- 
cident, who steps over the narrow line of les convenances 
out of a wish for more experiences; who is a flirt, in fact, 
from a certain mental richness and crave for richness which 
can never be exhausted or satisfied. There have been great 
authors in the world—Coleridge was one—to whom the choice 
of subject for the exercise of their powers was a permanent 
embarrassment, not because of the paucity of those subjects, but 
of their multitude, the infinite variety of topics upon any one of 
which they could expend themselves with delight and benefit to 
the world. That, according to Miss Thomas, is tlie feeling of the 
highest kind of flirt, an inconstancy which results not from feeble- 
ness of will or poverty of affection, but from an abounding wealth 
of appreciation, an affection which warms to every object in turn, 
an absorbing capacity for sympathy with the most various kinds of 
men. 

Kate Lethbridge, the educated and graceful daughter of a 
farmer-squire, first falls in love with a pupil of her father, 
Roydon Fleming, a London man, civil servant, and small writer, 
with greater power than his writings, whom she worships because 
he is the first man of real intellect who has ever crossed her path :— 

“What girl is capable of much severity in the matter of gauging the 
remarks that are the best she has heard? She did not set him down 
as a god-gifted genius; and, considering all things, some credit must 
be given her for her power of reserving judgment; but she did find 
him infinitely more engrossing than the parochial-minded yeomen, and 
other middle-class men, who never migrated, of the neighbourhood. It 
was the quality of managing his words with a due regard to both metre 
and meaning together, with a certain half-expressed carelessness as to 
whether people were pleased with him or not, which first attracted the 
girl's atteution to Roy Fleming. There was a latent love of all that 
was intellectual in Miss Lethbridge, a love that she was unconscious of 
herself as yet, for nothing had come before her to call it forth. From 
the bottom of her soul she adored brilliancy. She adored brilliancy ; 
and anything approaching to verbal brilliancy was such a new thing 
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at what wonder if she accepted much of Roy Fleming's , 
society talk, much of his happy, tricky, ear-catching phraseology, as 
arls of great prico?.....- At times there was a vague unrest in 
Be girl’s soul—a sense of desiring God knows what—a moody, hopeless | 
longing for a something, which she could not even grasp, to name and 
seek —and that ‘something’ was more satisfying mental sustenance 
than had fallen to her share But as thought grew with her | 
owth, the fecling that there was more to be got out of life than she | 
ig, or ever likely to get, grew too, and she hungered for un- | 
ms of thought before she had ever heard of them. She | 


to her, th 


eee eee 


was gettir 


known rea » : 
craved, with a strong craving that would have frightened her father 
, P 


and mother, who had never suffered from it themselves, for companion- 

ship with those who had interests and ideas above the daily ones, which | 
remained precisely where they were when she first began to be cogni- 
zant of them. The books she got were so very few—and so common- 
place—that they failed to please her. What wonder that she was dis- 
posed to take Roy Fleming's well regulated lamp for a regular sun, 
and to put him on a pedestal, from which it would surely give one of 
them pain to displace him ?” 

Kate really loves this man with her whole heart, but he unfortunately 
being poor, leaves her a little too free, so that when a really great 
literary light comes in her way she feels at liberty to admire that 
also. This is Maurice Byrne, one of those persons whom author- 
esses weaker than Miss Thomas are so fond of drawing, a 
splendid atheist, who believes nothing and does everything, 
witches women and never talks of his conquests, breaks-in horses 
and speaks with feminine softness, has no scruples in pursuit of his 
prey, yet keeps rigidly within certain self-made laws, a being, in 
fact, who may exist, but who seems much more like a cross between 
a real person and one of Guy Livingstone’s imaginary heroes. He 
grows better as the story goes on, more natural and less wondrous, 
but this is how he first appears to Kate Lethbridge ; and she can- 
not help worshipping him, cannot keep down her pride in his 
attention, cannot resist the great temptation to get more out of 
her life by getting this man into its circle, nor, consequently, the 
smaller temptation to dress herself well for his eyes, and take 
little rides with him, and ‘‘ subject herself to be spoken about, 
through an uncontrollable desire to hear smooth words in soft 
tones, and win mucl consideration from” her momentary idol. 
There was a touch of vanity in Kate Lethbridge, even, one per- 
ceives, of the lower vanity, that which is born not of self-appre- 
ciation, but of envy for others, the wish to depress rivals as well 
as to exalt oneself. And then comes Clarence Lyster, eldest son 
and Royal equerry, ‘‘ happy Prince with joyful eyes,” and curly 
golden hair, and with him also she incontinently falls in ‘ love,” 
that is, into a habit of admiring sympathy. 

“This handsome, sparkling, flattering young fellow, with a habit of 
lounging devotionally, and of speaking in a subdued tone, and of letting 
his lashes droop as he spoke, was a new type to Kate, and Kate had 
such a marvollous capacity for the pleasure of novelty. For every-day 
life, and for « permanence, she recognized the superiority and preferred 
the companionship of Roydon Fleming. Maurice Byrne interested her 
more deeply with his strange mixture of quiet and power. But the 
holiday portion of her nature—the lighter, mere pleasure-loving part of 
her, sympathized with this bright favourite of fortune, who was the 
most perfect type of a curled darling whom she had ever seen. He 
embodied that description of the ‘happy Prince with joyful eyes, and 
lighter-footed than the fox,’ which she had often revelled in,—ac- 
knowledging to herself that it would be no bad fate to be wakened from 
a dreamless sleep by just such a one, and to have the option given her 
of following him ‘ through all the world.’ ” 

Kate Lethbridge means no harm with any of these men, does 
not want to entrap them, still less to marry them, but their 
admiration excites her as music does, she is as sympathetic to 
them as to genius in poetry, luxuriates in their pleasant ways, 
and soft looks, and sweet words, as she would in a wood fire, 
or a pretty room, or a striking scene, hums pleasure to each like a 
contented cat, and of course comes to grief at last. Your genuine 
flirt, even of the highest kind, always does. There is a grain of 
selfishness in all true affection, a trace of distrust in all loye—else 
why is it so near jealousy ?—and a shade of forwardness in every 
flirt, and the jealousy and the forwardness react upon each other. 
Every worshipper is in some sort a lover to the born flirt, and she 
cannot stand on the minute proprieties, or respect the network of 
social Lienséances, invisible as spider's threads, strong as the threads 
Maimuna wove, as the indifferent can. Kate cannot resist the 
temptation to bid Maurice Byrne farewell at the railway station, 
steps into the carriage for a short final chat, and, the train starting, 
is carried away to London ; terribly compromised by the forgetful- 
ness of a moment. Maurice Byrne offers to marry her on arrival, 
but she will not be married out of pity ; her father dies of her 
imaginary shame, dies ruined ; Roydon cannot reknit his broken 
trustfulness, though he tries hard; and Kate Lethbridge, as a 
governess in a vulgar London family, feels and confesses that she 
” “ played out.” Hard measure, male readers will affirm, but Miss 
Thomas, woman-like, amidst her clever pleading for her heroine 
betrays some faint dislike of her, gives the impression that if she | 





met Kate Lethbridge in the flesh she would analyze, and coax, and 
fool her to the top of her bent, and then rap her smartly, not 
without a little viciousness in the pat. Perhaps she is right. There 
is something of treachery in a flirt, even of this kind, something 
of cold-heartedness, something even of immodesty, and it is good 
she should suffer ; but still this particular specimen is so pleasant, 
has been so pleasantly described, is so full of kindliness, and nice- 
ness, and capacity for loving, that the reader half regrets her 


| sentence, half wishes the author had led her through the fire into 
| a pleasanter land. 


The rest of the story is the biography of Mrs. Petherton, née 
Nellie Collins, a sketch of country life bitten in with aquafortis. 
It is a powerful but unpleasant account of a vulgar woman, vain, 
bitter, talkative, and aspiring, who marries the rich son of a gin 
distiller, and tries in vain to fight her way into the society of her 
county. ‘The penalties she endures, and the lies she tells, and the 
miseries she inflicts in pursuit of her mean object are admirably 
recounted, so admirably that somebody must be smarting by this 
time under a sense of being found out; but other authors could 
have drawn her. We are not sure that others could have drawn 
Kate Lethbridge, could have limned every turn of her head and 
emotion of her heart with the patient, loving, acid accuracy dis- 
played in the three volumes of Played Out. Mrs. Petherton, with 
her contempt for her husband and reverence for rank, and indif- 
ference to truth, and contemptuous love for her sisters, and snaky 
viragoism, would alone make a good story; and she is very inferior, 
both in conception and execution, to the affectionate, truthful, 
daring little high-caste flirt, Kate Lethbridge. 


MR. MAURICE ON ‘MORAL THEOLOGY.” 
Mr. Mavricr cannot touch the subject of the relation between 
divine and human goodness without awakening a new and living 
interest in human morals. He feels so freshly and keenly that every 
influence which constrains and subdues the conscience is one which 
brings, with its constraining power, direct and immediate evidence 
of a higher life in which it is far more fully acknowledged, or in 
other words, that it is one which catches us in its descent from a 
world where it is stronger and fuller than we find it, —just as the sun- 
beam which strikes the retina has evidence in itself of an origin in 
light far more intense than the retina can bear, —that the Ten Com- 
mandments take in his brief and beautiful sermons, and still more, 
perhaps, in the prayers which conclude them, something of their 
true spiritual force and meaning. Mr. Maurice never once loses 
sight of the thought that all the divine commands to man rest upon 
something far more essential to the nature of God himself than 
even to the nature of man, and are intended therefore to aid in 
the work of taking up the human nature into the divine. We 
will try and illustrate this, as far as we can, from some of his im- 
pressive sermons. ‘)‘hus, the first commandment, ‘‘ I am the Lord 
Thy God, which have brought thee out of the land Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before Me,” 
addresses the people of Israel, —and all other peoples,—as coming 
from a God whose inmost life is liberty, and His will for man the 
breaking of all human bondage, and whose whole commandments 
therefore impose what seem to be restraints on human nature, but 
restraints the very end or purpose of which is freedom. ‘This, like 
all the other commandments, finds its full significance and inter- 
pretation, as Mr. Maurice repeatedly reminds us, in that fuller reve- 
lation of God through Christ where we learn what true freedom, 
the ‘law of liberty,’ as St. Paul calls it, really is. Again, the 
second commandment, against idolatry, rests on the divine will 
to make us in His own image, which involves the prohibition 
against our making Him in the image of any fancy of ours. 
This, again, has its fullest explanation in Christ, in whom God 
gave the world, as soon as it was educated for it, the image 
of Himself for which they had so long been yearning, and taught 
them that He was as anxious to give them some visible expression. 
of Himself that should more than exhaust their highest powers to. 
comprehend, as they to haye such a symbol ; but that, when it came, 
it was, as they might have been sure beforehand, infinitely different 
from,—more humiliating as well as more majestic than,—the 
various types of natural life and power, which they had been 
willing to set up for themselves as objects of propitiation. Mr. 
Maurice tells us incidentally and very finely that though we bow 
down no longer to any visible image of God, we do worse,—bow 
down in our hearts to much which we know to be xo image of 
God, with all the homage which we ought to reserve for what does 
share His nature, for example, to the money which Ie entrusted us 


* The Commandments Considered as Instruments of National Reformation. By 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge 
London: Macwill mn. 
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*‘ to use for His glory and for the good of the and and for the help 
of those that dwell upon it,” and that ‘‘ from generation to genera- 
tion, this idolatry increases on us and debases us more.” In short, 
Mr. Maurice takes the second commandment, the commandment 
against idols, as the reflex of the divine desire communicated 
to man to have some adequate object for its love, which in- 
volves the sinfulness on our part of prostrating the soul before 
that which is not worthy of veneration and love, when we 
are capable of worship for what is. Again, the third com- 
mandment, against taking the name of God in vain, “for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh His Name in vain,” 
Mr. Maurice takes as in some respect the supplement of the second 
commandment against putting an image or symbol of power of our 
own making, between ourselves and God. The third command- 
ment is against the sin of doing unconsciously, and through negli- 
gence and carelessness of God, what the second prohibits us from 
doing consciously from the impulse of our own imagination. Not 
only must we not substitute a false image of our own for Him, 
but in speaking of Him we must not empty out of our thoughts 
what He has declared Himself to be, we must not take His name, 
—that “name” which Christ said that He came to declare,—in 
other words, His self-revealed life and character, —in vain, by ignor- 
ing the very essence of what He has told us of Himself, and put- 
ting in its place our own version, i.e., what it is convenient for us 
to suppose that He means. This duty of ours not to drop out of 
God's revelation the divinest part of what He has taught, and put 
our poor formula in its place, is illustrated by Mr. Maurice with 
reference to the sacerdotal lessons which teach us to think of God 
as our enemy, and to fear “ falling into His hands,” instead of to 
welcome it as the highest blessing. This Mr. Maurice calls truly 
‘taking His name in vain,’ teaching men to fear His righteousness, 
love, discipline, and chastisements, instead of to desire them as unit- 
ing uswith Him. Itis making His name ‘ vain,’ because it empties 
out of it the highest part of it, His holiness, and leaves only the 
shadow of inflicted pain, which would have nothing divine in 
itself but for its intimate union with that holiness. This com- 
mandment, like the second, rests upon God’s desire for a complete 
self-revelation to man, and guards against the means which we 
take to defeat it. The fourth commandment, the sabbatical 
commandment, Mr. Maurice interprets as commanding that man 
should keep before him the duty of participating in, as well 
the divine vest as the divine energy. God’s rest is expressed 
by saying that after creation He looked upon the life He 
had created and found it very good. Man’s rest should be 
of the same kind, a time of contemplation and delight in the 
beauty and goodness of what God has dorie for us. Mr. Maurice 
refers to the other reason given for the Sabbath, ‘“‘ Remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and that the 
Lord thy God brought thee out thence through a mighty hand 
and stretched-out arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day,”—and regards the Sabbath there- 
fore as a day for claiming the highest spiritual liberty, as well as 
rest and contemplation. He thinks the seventh day was changed, 
after the Resurrection, for the first day of the week, because 
human liberty and human rest would necessarily and involuntarily 
be associated with the Gospel of the resurrection, and could 
not be associated with the day of death. As the first day of 
the week was for the disciples the day of joy in the conquest 
achieved by Christ over the power of death, so it necessarily 
became the day on which the divine rest offered to man, and the 
divine liberty he had gained in Christ, were celebrated. The day 
was altered almost without a thought, because this association wasso 
natural,——so inevitable. About the time of Easter there was a great 
controversy in the Church, but the Church could not help taking the 
first day of the week instead of the seventh for the day of rest, 
because the last day of the week was now the day specially asso- 
ciated with death, the first that with life and victory. ‘“ Against 
all restrictions,” — thus Mr. Maurice concludes this beautiful 
sermon,—‘‘ against all restrictions which shall lead men to think 
that God intended the Sabbath as not a blessing but a torment to 
His creatures, we invoke the judgment of the Son of God, who, 
we believe, condemns us, as He condemned the scribes of Jerusalem, 
for all outrages upon His law; who, we believe, will prove that 
His resurrection was no fable, and will bring rest and restoration 
to the earth which He has redeemed.” 
The fifth commandment, ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee,” is the commandment the fullest meaning of which 
was reserved for the fullest manifestation of the relation between 
the divine Father and the divine Son. Like the others, it rests on 
something in the life of God himself of which we have in our 








human relations a certain imperfect image. It reveals, according 
to Mr. Maurice, the true principle of national stability. No people 
can keep a land long in which the domestic relations between 
parents and children are not pure; it is from the fathers that the 
children derive their reverence for what is old; if the family tie is 
not strong, there is no cohesion, no life in the nation. As Christ 
makes His chief complaint against the Pharisees that they cheated 
their fathers and mothers by their false traditions of what was 
divine law, calling gifts ‘‘Corban” (or dedicate to the altar), 
which they wished to withhold from their parents, and as our 
Lord prophesied that in consequence their ‘‘ house should be left 
unto them desolate,” so every nation is near its end in which 
the domestic relations are becoming rotten, and this, adds Mr. 
Maurice, has been especially the sin of nations overridden by 
priesthoods :— 

“And has there beon a country or a period in the history of the 
Church wherein doctors, casuists, priests, and preachers have not re- 
peated the offence of the Corban—have not in Christ’s name taught 
their disciples that the duty of giving money to some ecclesiastical 
treasury was greater than the duty of honouring fathers and mothers? 
This they havo called loving Christ more than the father and the 
mother,—Chirist, from whose lips those withering words in exaltation of 
the Fifth Commandment, in deprecation of the gifts, proceeded! And 
how remarkably have these rebellions against the law by ecclesiastics 
borne witness to that connection between the national and the domestic 
obligation which it enforces! In despising one, the sacerdotal temper has 
been forced to despise both. ‘What is there sacred in the land? You 
are to seek the kingdom of Heaven, a world beyond the grave. These 
home relations, this country which you talk so much of—do you not 
know that they are all to be taken from you? There is nothing lasting 
in them.’ No, I answer. The land will not last if you are the masters 
of it. Then it will soon perish away from us. But it has something 
that is lasting, something that is the witness of the Everlasting God, of 
Him who was, and is, and is to come, if it contains the tombs of the 
fathers and mothers who dwelt on the land before us. If we honour 
them, if we worship their God as our God, if we teach our children that 
He was their God and will be the God for all generations,—then the 
whole earth, and especially that portion of it which the Lord God has 
given us to keep, will be most dear in our eyes, as we believe it is in 
His eyes; then any attempt to disparage or degrade it will appear to us 
a flagrant sin and blasphemy against Him; then all efforts to purify and 
cultivate it, and make it a fit habitation for the ages to come, will be 
deemed a service acceptable to Him.” 

How Mr. Maurice explains ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ as the divine 
judgment against the passions which lead to murder, and a fresh 
revelation of the divine love for giving, not destroying, life ;—how 
he rests the command against adultery on that principle of faith- 
fulness to the spiritual and eternal God which the Jewish prophets 
always considered,—mystically if you will, as regards our power 
to understand it,—but still truly in fact, as the history of every 
nation shows, as at the root of domestic purity, treating the 
‘“‘ neighing after the neighbour's wife ” as the sensual equivalent 
of the unfaithfulness to Jehovah; how he rests ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,” on the respect for divine trusts committed by God 
at His will to those whom He desires to administer them as trusts, 
and shows this law to be equally inconsistent with the worship 
of property and the licentious disregard of it; how he explains 
the law against false witness as a law vindicating that divine tes- 
timony to the good that is in man, which the love of mischievous 
gossip and slander so often tempts us to defy; and the law 
against covetousness as the negative command which corresponds to 
that divine principle of Christ’s, ‘‘ It is better to give than to 
receive,”—all this we must leave our readers to find out for them- 
selves,—only remarking that nothing could have happened to 
justify more completely Cambridge's choice of this noble thinker 
as its professor of ‘ moral philosophy and moral theology ’ than the 
issue of this little volume, prepared and completed, as it was, before 
the vacancy was even known. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LATEST NOVELS.* 

Tux last two novels which Mrs. Oliphant has published with her 
own name, though not without points of resemblance to some of 
her previous tales, have a peculiar character of their own, which 
has never before been brought out in modern English fiction with 
anything like the same distinctness and power, and which, to our 
surprise, seems wholly to have escaped the notice of the reviewers. 
Agnes, which appeared a year ago, is the representative tale, 
Madonna Mary being a softened and modified version of the same 
idea. Of course there is ample variety in the plot and personnel 
of the two works, but the chief heroine in each is substantially the 
same character, and not only are the trials which oppress her in each 
case very similar, but the sort of problem which they present to 
the mind of the author is identical,—and it is in that problem 
that the painful fascination of the whole resides. 


* Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “The Life of Kdward Irving,” &c. 3 vols 
London: Hurst and Blackeit. 1866. 
Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of * Agnes,” &c. 
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The first story is simple enough. Agnes Stanfield, the carefully 
nurtured daughter of an exceptional village blacksmith, marries 
Roger Trevelyan, the heir to a baronetey, who, being & poor sort 
of creature, makes her but indifferently happy, and dies young, 
leaving her with three children. His father and sister, who have 
always resented the marriage, try to get possession of Agnes’s only 
boy, and failing in a law-suit to that effect, kidnap him. Phe 
child, trying to escape, falls from a window and dies of his in- 
juries, and Agnes is left with her two girls and her father, incon- 
solable and unhappy for evermore. Her husband's sister, on the 
other hand, who has been growing more and more hateful and base 
throughout the story, is made happy at the end by the return of 
an old lover, who revives all her better impulses, and to whom she 


makes an excellent wife. There is also an under-plot concerning | 
Agnes’s father, whose second wife, unknown to him, has been a | 


. mistress of Agnes's father-in-law, and who, being a woman of the 
lowest and basest passions, makes the misery of her generous 
husband, and envies Agnes her legitimate tie to the Trevelyan 
family with a fierce bitterness that takes the cruellest forms both 
of speech and action. 

Now, the main points of this story are less in the actual events 
than in the under-currents of feeling on which they are threaded. 
On one hand, we are shown the gradual darkening of Agnes’s life, 
as she changes from the hopeful girl to the much-enduring wie, 
from the desolate widow to the bereaved mother, till at length all 
hope and joy die out for ever. On the other hand, we see the 
implacable envy which her supposed good fortune in winning 
Roger excites in her sister-in-law and stepmother, who think 
she has no right to be so happy while they are miserable. The 
intensity and subtlety of the hatred entertained by these women 
for Agnes is drawn ‘vith painful power. But beyond it comes the 
haunting problem of the book. Agnes, though too self-engrossed 
ever to realize clearly the human enmities which surround her 
(and thence never sufficiently guarding against them), is constantly 
troubled by the apprebension of a deeper hostility. She always 
feels as if her misfortunes were harsh blows inflicted by her Creator, 
‘as if God were cruel, and mocked her.” She feels that she is 
‘* not worse than the other women, whom nobody molests .. . 
Why should all the laws of nature be overturned to torture a poor 
woman?” And this is the burthen of the book, repeated not only 
by the poor suffering heroine, but by the author herself at every 
turn, and also by the kind-hearted clergyman, Mr. Freke, who 
takes up the sceptical refrain, like a Greek chorus, at every crisis 
of the story, and who, though not represented as otherwise hetero- 
dox, is always blurting out his Alphonse de Castille notions, to 
the great horror of his conventional wife. ‘“ It appeared to his 
candid mind that Providence owed something to Agnes for the 
hard experiences she had gone through,” but he did not expect 
she would get it. If she were to make a happy second marriage, ‘it 
would be dike a thing one had arranged oneself. Itis a great deal too 
good to happenso.” Still he thought that ‘* perhaps for once Pro- 
vidence, instead of procuring Agnes’s ‘ good’ by abandoning and 
thwarting her—which is the usual popular explanation of the ways 
of Providence—might be as good to her as he himself would have 
been had hehad the power. It wasaforlorn hope; and yet... . 
the Vicar tried to think that such a thing might be.” 

But his scepticism is justified by the catastrophe, and when he 
visits Agnes after her child’s death he administers the following 
ghostly discomfort :— 

“*T won't say it is for your good,’ the Vicar exclaimed. ‘ for I cannot 
see how it can bo for your good; but perhaps it is for his good, poor 
dear child! “And [ cannot tell you that it is to show God's love to you, 
for God knows I cannot feel that myself. I think He will explain it, if 
you can but wait; and, so far as I can see, that’s all. It is your fellow- 
ship in the sufferings of Christ.’ ‘Ah!’ said Agnes, ‘I think so some- 
times. But tell me what that means.’ But Mr. Freke could not tell any 
more than most people can tell what is the meaning of the divine words 
which they snatch up at random, with but a vague general sense of their 
powers of healing, to staunch the wounds for which human art has no 
remedy,” 

Again and again this ground-note of hopeless despair rings 


of disappointed love. She was 
stunned and silenced in her terrible surprise, and could not understand it, 
nor find any clue to the dark and dread mystery. .... . She had lived 
her life ont, and was done with it. Her vitality, which was so strong, had 
survived the first great fundamental blow, but it had not survived, 
jand could not survive the second. Hope could not get up again 
|from that unlooked-for stroke To other people, her child 
was only Mrs, Trevelyan’s little boy who died; and sometimes it 
struck Agnes with curprise to see that nobody suspected that it was 
she who had died, nor understood how her life had come to an end. 
Sometimes it is, as Dante says, a demon who takes possession of the 
existing body, when the true soul goes down to Hades; sometimes, 
instead, it is a patient angel who enters in when the dear life is past ; 
and years come and go, and nobody knows of the substitution, unless it 
be now and then some weird soul, like the Ancient Mariner, who catches 
the glance that is from heaven or hell in the eyes of the lifeless people. 
The spirit that inhabited Mrs. Trevelyan’s form after her life was gone 
was a most human spirit; it was even one that could simulate exist- 
ence, and live a vicarious life in the little children [her daughters], who 
were growing older every day. But for all that it was a spirit, and not 
her very self. Life must come to an end somehow, and she was not 
one of those who live till they die.” 

Such scepticism as this is too mournfully in earnest not to claim 
areply. The root of the discord strikes us as simply this: that 
with a keen insight into the depth and subtlety of human affec- 
tions, the author has no corresponding sense of the reality or ful- 
ness of the divine affections. Her amiable characters are not 
intentionally irreligious, but they are essentially secularistic ; their 
implied conception of God is only that of a Creator, who makes 
good people happy by granting their earthly wishes and keeping 
trouble far from them. She does not express, either for herself or 
her characters, any strong yearning after God for His own sake, 
nor any thirst for moral and spiritual conquest, either personal or 
general. Her good heroines are mostly self-contained, clear- 
headed, much-enduring women, who are sinned against on all 
sides, but are never themselves open to reproach,—who have 
no interests or desires beyond their immediate personal circle, 
and ask nothing from man or God but just to be let 
alone” in their calm and virtuous course. Now, it is not in 
the nature of things that this purely secular sort of life should 
ever attain satisfaction and completeness. Human nature has 
not been made on that plan, but on one far greater and richer, 
comprising infinite needs, and therefore infinite sorrows, which can 
only be met and compensated by the reception of the Infinite Life 
above our own. The immense needs and sorrows of humanity 
are, indeed, fully appreciated by Mrs. Oliphant. No one can 
paint more truly or powerfully the thousand selfishnesses of absorb- 
ing grief, ‘‘the troubled momentary rage of the sorrowful,” the 
impassable barriers which prevent one person from entering into 
the feelings of another, the hopelessness of death, the weariness 
of life, the utter fruitlessness of mortal existence altogether. All 
the isolating, disuniting, deadening influences of strong personal 
feeling, even in generous and tender hearts, are here portrayed 
with great minuteness, and in every possible variety of form ; but 
nowhere in this tale does she give any sign of realizing the other 
side of the picture. ‘There are a few slight touches here and there 
which imply a hope that another side to it may perhaps exist, that 
if it were indeed Go:l’s meaning “ to prove life impossible, as a 
father might well prove to his children the impracticability of their 
desires, it was all the more and more a proof that He had some- 
thing better behind—something to fulfil all longings and complete 
all loves.” But thoughts like these remain to poor Agnes but a 
“ perhaps,” which proves only ‘* a momentary balm to her wound,” 
and it is clear that trey do not represent any living fountain of 
hope ia the author. i 

That the placid Scotch orthodoxy of Mrs. Oliphant’s earlier 
tales should have broken down unjler such experience of real life 
as must have come to the mind that could produce her later 
works is not surprising, nor is it to be at all regretted. ‘The 
barrenness of the desert is always wholesomer than the bondage 
of Egypt to any one who craves for the truth. Nevertheless, 
there is a Canaan beyond the desert, to which our author has 
apparently not yet attained. When she -reaches it she will know 
that multitudes of human beings have been honestly and heartily 


| of a baffled trust and the sore humiliation o 





| 


| 








throughout the book, but the most complete expression of it is 
in the concluding chapters, which paint the death-in-life of | 
Agnes’s existence after her son’s death :-— 


“Thus it all ended, God knows why If anybody on earth 
could tell why or what it meant, it might be a little consolation, but 
then, perhaps, even that consolation would have been but of little use to 
Agnes Trevelyan, as she knelt down, crushed under the weight of the 
cross which her Father had laid on her, and which she did not know 
how to bear... .. God had not spared her, and it was so hard to see 
why. It was when she was trusting in Him, clinging to Him, with 
prayer on her lips and faith in her heart, that the Father had turned 
upon her and struck her unawares. It was He who had taken the part 


| 


of the cruel rich man, and taken the one lamb out of the poor man's 
fold; and her heart bled and sobbed out of all its wounds with the wonder 


thankful for the sorest trials of their past lives, and can not only 
believe, but see therein the truest proofs of God's unutterable love 
forthem. Of course the life of our mortal passions is a perish- 
able one, but when it has suffered death or martyrdom, the life of 
divine affections may enter and take its place, so as to fill the 
heart not only with peace, but joy. ‘That such things are in this 
present world is no vision, but an actual fact ; and those who know 
it by personal experience do not think that ‘God owes them 
something for what they have gone through,” but rather that 
they owe Him everything for His endless gifts. 

Madonna Mary is far less dreary than Agnes. There is a greater 
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variety of characters, and more play of incident and dialogue. The 
heroine is saved from the last threatened catastrophe, and the 


chief persons are allowed to be tolerably happy at the end. On | 


the other hand, Mary is much more responsible for her own 
troubles than Agnes, and her want of common sense and courage is 


most provoking to the reader, and strangely at variance with the | 


character which the author gives her for rationality and composure. | 
We are obliged to pass over the plot, which is very open to | 
criticism, and can only say that the incident on which it turns 
is highly improbable. But it is not in the mere framework of the 
story that its chief interest resides; the under-currents of feeling 
are the true theme, and here we have the old sorrows of Agnes 
over again. ‘The troubled happiness which a woman gets from an 
impracticable husband, the desolation of her widowhood, the | 
impossibility of finding consolation in friends who can never 
comprehend her, but rather wound and irritate at every turn,— 
the bitter envy of a sister who thinks the heroine has had too much 
good luck, and ought to be shelved and kept down,—in fact, 
the general state of conspiracy between God and man to humiliate 
and distress an innocent woman,—all this is the burthen of 
Madonna Mary, as it was of her predecessor. ‘There is also 
another element which intensifies the bias of the whole, and which 
is extremely disagreeable—the religious cant of a friend of Mary's, 
Mrs. Kirkman, who is the converse of Mr. Freke. As he ex- 
pressed the author’s doubts of Providence in the sharpest form, so 
Mrs. Kirkman gives an equally sharp expression to the author's 
pet aversion, the belief that Providence ‘‘ procures our ‘ good’ by 
abandoning and thwarting us.” She is always telling Mary that 
‘*¢ God will not let her alone,” but that every trial is ‘“‘ sent for her 
good.” She is, however, ‘‘iu spite of her talk, a good woman,” 
and when Mary’s husband is killed in battle she is a little ashamed 
of her cant. ‘She had thought and prayed that God would not 
leave her friend alone, but she had not meant Him to go so far as this.” 
What she really does represent, however, is the Pharisaism which 
prompts A. B. to assume that he has the right to direct unasked 
the spiritual education of C. D.—a Pharisaism which is by no 
means characteristic of any deep faith in the reality of God’s pro- 
vidential discipline. No one who thoroughly believed in that 
would presume to interfere with it by profane meddling. But 
Mrs. Oliphant writes as if she had a much closer acquaintance 
with the counterfeit than with the reality. No doubt she has 
been plagued by many Mrs. Kirkmans in the course of her life. 
If so, we hope she dealt with them more decisively than her 
heroine does. Madonna Mary, instead of putting down such 
interference and keeping the woman at a distance, allows her 
impertinence to go on to an insufferable extent, only writhing 
under it with a sense of worry which does no good to anybody. 
In fact, this sense of worry is the pervading atmosphere of the 
book. All the chief characters go on irritating each other, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from beginning to end; there is no 
repose whatever, except in an interval of some years, at the be- 
ginning of Mary's widowhood, when her existence was little more 
than a blank, but which the author says was ‘‘ perhaps the happiest 
time of her life,” i.e., the time when she was least alive. 


nD 
is a nearer approach to what we may call literature than has been 
made yet by any American or English author. And it has other 
advantages. It has been written with pretty ample knowledge— 
| not quite ample enough, perhaps, the time has not come for that 
—but enough to make it at once a readable and informing work, 
| Mr. Swinton saw a great deal of the war with his own eyes, and 
| not with the eyes of others. He had the advantage of knowing 
personally many of the actors in the drama on both sides; fop 
after the war he had long and familiar conversations with General 
J. Johnston, General Longstreet, and other officers of distinction on 
the Confederate side; and on his own side he knew the chief 
leaders, and drew some of his information direct from President 
Lincoln. These advantages, joined to a critical military faculty 
of considerable power, have enabled him to give usa work of great 
present interest, and one that will be useful to the future historian 
who shall undertake to deal with the whole scope and field of the 
war. For, as the title implies, this book treats only of the actions 
of the Army of the Potomac, in other words, of that force which 
strove so often and unsuccessfully to reach Richmond, which twice 
pushed back the invasion of the Northern States, and which, 
powerfully aided by the Western Army, at length not only 
captured Richmond, but compelled the famous Lee and his valiant 
soldiers to capitulate in the field. 

The first Army of the Potomac, as all know, was beaten at Bull 
Run, and beaten not so much for lack of valour, as was thought 
at the time, as lack of generalship. It is now no longer a secret 
that the day was lost, not only because the Federal General in the 
Shenandoah Valley did not do his duty,—he should have sacrificed 
his army and his life rather than let Johnston quit the valley—but 
because the Federal Generals on the field of Bull Run did not fight 
their troops in a soldierly manner. ‘‘Since the close of the war, the 
writer of these pages,” says Mr. Swinton, “‘ has had a very full 
conversation with General Johnston on his action, and on the 
question of the general mismanagement of the battle. He spokeas 
follows :—‘ The key-point was a flat bare crest. It was here that 
the Federals made their attacks. But they were made by a brigade 
atatime. The position was really hardly tenable, and had an attack 
been made in force, with double line of battle, such as any major- 
general in the United States’ service would do now, we could not 
have held it half an hour, for they would have enveloped us on 
both flanks.’” A still more striking incident shows that the valour 
even then, was not, as the people of England were day by day taught 
to believe, all on one side. Over and over again we heard of the 
runaways from Bull Run and of a similar class at Pittsburg Land- 
ing. We never heard of the runaways on the other side. Yet 
General Jordan, chief of the staff to Beauregard, told our author 
that as he was conducting Mr. Davis to the scene of the fight, and 
just before its close, ‘‘such were the streams of stragglers and 
skulkers pouring to the Southern rear, that Mr. Davis fancied 
Beauregard must have been completely beaten.” And in the con- 
versation before referred to, touching the effect of this action on 
the Confederates, Johnston said, ‘‘ In our condition pursuit could 
not be thought of, for we were almost as much disorganized by our 
victory as the Federals by their defeat. Next day, many, suppos- 





Still, though Madonna Mary is not a refreshing novel, it dis- 
plays very great ability, of the sort which pervaded the Chronicles 
of Carlingford, of which it frequently reminds us. Our limits forbid 
us to touch on the variety of characters and their salient points, | 
but we must not omit to notice the great power and subtlety shown | 
in the delineation of Wilfrid, Mary’s youngest son, a character 
which strikes us as quite new and very real. We should have liked | 
to know his ultimate history. | 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not at all quarrel with | 
our author for choosing the sadder phases of life for her tales, still | 
less for the force with which she states the problems thereby 
suggested. But the more forcibly she paints the shadows, the 
more we feel the need of the corresponding light which she does 
not give, and which, being an integral part of human life, is 
essential to the completeness of any picture that aims to represent 
life as a whole. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC.* 
Mr. WILLIAM Swryton has written the best book on the subject 
of American warfare which it has been our lot yet to encounter. 
Not that it is by any means up to the highest standard of military 
history, being disfigured by sundry flaws of style, and having some- 
times a tendency to bathos. But it is written with care and 
conscientiousness. The writer purposed plainly to compose the 
best book he could, and he has not spared his labour. The result 


* The Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. A Cfitical History of operations in 





ing the war was over, actually went home. A party of our 
soldiers, hearing that a friend lay wounded twenty miles off, 
would start out to go and see him; or that another acquaintance 
was dead, and they would go and bury him. Our men hadina 
larger degree the instinct of personal liberty than those of the 
North, and it was found very difficult to subordinate their personal 
will to the needs of military discipline.” General Johnston 
means personal liberty uncontrolled by the principle of obedience 
to law and authority, a general lawlessness, in short, the very 
thing we have always insisted on as characteristic of the Southern 
men, as distinguishing them from the law-loving people of the 
North. This ‘+ instinct of personal liberty,” which the rude, un- 
cultured Southerners had, and have, in common with the savages, 
made them so much to be dreaded in the attack, just as a love of 
liberty and respect for law made the Northerners amenable to the 
demands of a rigorous discipline. 

There can be no doubt now that Mr. Lincoln, General 
M‘Clellan, and General Halleck, were responsible for the striking 
failures of the next two years in Virginia. Mr. Lincoln was as 
earnest as man could be in his desire to do his duty ; no man could 
have done his duty in a nobler spirit than he did, and he is not to 
be severely blamed, either for not understanding war, or for not 
putting unlimited confidence in General M(‘Clellan. With a 
President who did not understand war, and a General who was & 
model of hesitation in applying what he did understand, whose 
demands for more men were incessant, and who so often did 





Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyivania, from the commencement to the close of the 
War. 1861-5 By William Swinton. London: Jrub:.er. 


not know how to use them when he got them, we can easily 
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account for the ill success of 1862, without doing what our 
pro-slavery journalists did, call in question the manhood of the 
North. ‘ Without M‘Clellan,” said General Meade, ‘there would 
have been no Grant,” and the modest victor of Gettysburg must 
be a good judge of the temper and handiness of the instrument 
created by M‘Clellan, that Army of the Potomac which was raised 
after Bull Run. Indeed, it does not seem at all just to throw any 
of the blame of defeat on the personnel of the Northern armies. 
Finer materials for marching and fighting could not be found, but 
the earlier regiments were poorly officered, and the larger masses 
ill commanded, the army was not broken in to its work by small 
actions —M‘Clellan was never known to aguerrir his troops—and 
it had almost no staff. Add to this tie shifting counsels alike 
of the President and the General, and there are ample reasons 
for defeat. Nor must we leave out the extreme difficulties 
presented by the theatre of war itself. Those difficulties 
were appreciated by but few writers in England during the 
war. It may be said that they were the same for the defence 
as for the attack, but it would be nearly as reasonable to say 
that the obstacles presented by a fortress are the same for the 
assailed as the assailants. So extremely difficult, indeed, are all 
the lines of operation between Washington and Richmond that, 
in spite of General Grant’s success, it is still a disputed ques- 
tion whether the overland lines or the lines from the coast 
are the better. Mr. Swinton does not solve it, and even abler 
pens have failed to do what he scarcely attempts. Upon the 
conclusions formed by the competent reader will depend his judg- 
ment upon all the campaigns of the Army of the Potomac. But 
these are deep waters, into which we will not now enter, further 
than to say that the plan which did succeed was that of Grant, 
who worked through the overland line, and worked through it to 
the end. For we will never admit that the passage of the James 
was the abandonment of the original line, or that when Grant 
turned Lee’s position on the Chickahominy he did anything dif- 
ferent in principle from what he did when he turned it at Spottsyl- 
yania Courthouse, or that his communications with Washington 
were more direct when he had crossed the Pamunky than they 
were when he had crossed the James. Upon one point there can 
be no doubt—the fine skill with which Lee defended the ap- 
proaches to Richmond on every line even to the end. 

Mr. Swinton has written a very good account of Lee’s Mary- 
land campaign and the battle of Gettysburg, in the course of 
which he sets forth the views of Lee as derived from Longstreet ; 
nor is his narrative of Grant’s campaign of 1864 wanting either 
in interest or ability, though for some reason, not evident, he is 
throughout slightly unjust to Grant himself. But we pass by 
these to place before the reader an anecdote illustrating the temper 
of the much abused Northern soldiers, and General Joseph John- 
ston’s views of the fall of the Confederacy. The first anecdote arose 
out of an incident in Meade’s abortive attack on Lee’s famous 
camp behind Mine Run. It had been reported that there was a 
weak point in Lee’s line, and General Warren was sent against it. 
But the presence of Warren drew Lee’s attention to the threat- 
ened point, and he strengthened it so as to make it impregnable. 
Warren, an engineer, and able to gauge the worth of an entrenched 
position, saw that success would be hopeless, and he resolved 
to sacrifice himself rather than his command. He assumed the 
responsibility of suspending the attack. ‘His verdict was that of 
his soldiers—a verdict pronounced not in spoken words, but in a 
circumstance more potent than words, and full of a touching pathos. 
The time has not been seen when the Army of the Potomac shrank 
from any call of duty; but an unparalleled experience in war, 
joined to a great intelligence in the rank and file, had taught 
these men what by heroic courage might be done, and what was 
beyond the bounds of human possibility. Recognizing that the 
task now before them was of the character of a forlorn hope, 
knowing well that no man could here count on escaping death, 
the soldiers, without sign of shrinking from the sacrifice, were seen 
quietly pinning on the breasts of their blue blouses slips of paper 
on which each had written his name!” And these were the men 
who were reviled daily by the party whose leader is now eloquent 
in praise of the Republic they saved. 

The cause of the rapid fall of the Confederacy after a struggle 
of four years has usually been ascribed to the fact that the Con- 
federates were exhausted in men and provisions. It does not 
appear so to have been. ‘‘ The South,” says Mr. Swinton, ‘“ did 
not so much lack men, as the men lacked interest in the war. 
Indeed men enough to form three armies of the strength of Lee's 
lay perdu beyond the recovery of the Richmond authorities.” 
After the war was over, General Johnston frankly said that the 
bad commissariat—Sherman’s march showed that food abounded 





—and the abuse of the conscription were enough to account for 
the failure of the South. “ In regard to the raising of the troops,”” 
said Johnston, and his remarks are not without their value just 
now, ‘‘ that was done in the worst possible manner by the Con- 
federate Government, namely, by conscription. Instead of deter- 
mining the number of troops wanted, and apportioning to each 
State its proper quota, wholesale impressments were made by the 
machinery of a central Government. Each State had its own 
officers, with which it could have raised the troops; and being of 
the localities, they of course knew every man and boy in the place, 
and avoidance or evasion would have been difficult. But by the 
system adopted this perfect agency was not called into play at all. 
Finally, it required as many men to enforce the conscription as 
it was expected to raise by its operation. Then ensued evasion ; 
those who wished to shirk the service, or aid others to do so, 
opened their ranks, allowed them to slip through, and closed up 
behind. Supplies, also, instead of being honestly raised, were im- 
pressed by a Board of Commissioners and Quartermasters, who 
only paid one-half the market value. As might have been ex- 
pected, this was enough to prevent thv.r getting anything. ‘These 
they took by force, and did it with the greatest injustice. You 
can imagine what disorganization of labour and what discontent 
this produced. ‘The mismanagement of the Confederate Executive 
in these two regards was enough to ruin the cause.” No wonder 
that Joseph Johnston, undoubtedly the second General of the Con- 
federacy, was unpopular at Richmond, if he held these views. 
Mr. Swinton’s book contains many facts and opinions of similar 
worth. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—@— 

The Month. December, 1866. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—Our Roman 
Catholic contemporary is more than usually interesting this month. It 
opens with an extraordinary paper, that could only grow out of Irish 
controversy, in which it is alleged that wholesale conversion is carried 
on in all the charitable institutions conducted by Protestants in Ireland ; 
and the most elaborate statistics are produced, which no doubt will be 
as elaborately refuted on the other side. There is no getting at the 
truth in this matter, and we only notice the article for the purpose of 
calling attention to the statement respecting the dormitory arrange- 
ments in one of these institutions, The proper separation of boys and 
girls is a question of quite a different interest to that of the right of a 
rich Protestant to feed and clothe a starving Roman Catholic, and 
capable of more easy solution; and the manager of the “ Birds’ Nest,’” 
a memorial institution to the late Miss Whately, will do well to remedy 
or disprove the existence of the state of things described in the article 
on “Trish Birds’ Nests.” Another paper in the present number on the 
“ Apologia in France” is interesting, as showing the feeling of the 
foreign Churches towards the Church of England. It uses one 
argument which deserves attention from the party of the Kirenikon. 
“Tf,” says the writer, ‘“ Anglicanism has all along possessed a tradition 
of Catholic doctrine, it is peculiar that its maintenance and promulgation 
of it should have been so exclusively literary, and that it should not be 
able to point to any period in its history at which any large proportion 
either of its bishops held Catholic doctrine on points so vital, for instance, 
as the Sacraments, and enforced it practically on the people under their 
charge.” We think that this is an awkward fact for the party in 
question, and indeed we commend the whole of this paper to their 
consideration. The number also contains a graphic account of the 
last days of Lacordaire, and some notes of travel in Sicily, by Lady 
Herbert of Lea, which show that her Ladyship has accepted with 
unlimited faith the traditions of her adopted Church. 

Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mary and Catherine 
Lee. With Ilustrations by George Hay. (Griffith and Farran.)\—We 
think that most young ladies would be very much pleased at the first 
sight of this bright little book, but we are not so sure about the final 
feeling. The story is slight enough. Lucy, aged ten, on her way home 
from school in ’45, is caught by the rebels, and becomes for three days 
the pet of the whole brigade. This is all. It is true that a household 
is introduced at the end with a good many people in it, and a love 
affair going on, and we thus get to hear of a wedding; but all this is 
after the story is finished. However, the writing is good, and the con- 
versations are lively; and perhaps the little folks will be gratified at 
seeing how much Miss Lucy is made of by the officers, who really 
seem to have nothing to do but to attend upon her. This tribute to 
their dignity, with the illustrations and the pretty binding, may secure 
the popularity of Lucy's Campaign. 

Nooks and Corners of English Life, Past and Present. By John Timbs. 
With Illustrations. (Griffith and Farran.)—Mr. Timbs is a great bene- 
factor to desultory readers. He gets out of big books just the scraps of 
information they like, and arranges his matter in the delightfully loose 
form that takes to pieces anywhere, and so supplies the modicum that is 
required for the moment. He has hit upon one of bis happiest ideas in 
the present instance, and his publishers have determined that his labours 
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shall lose nothing by the shape in which they are presented. The result 
is a very pretty book, full of chit-chat about a subject that is interesting 
to most people—the manners and customs of their ancestors. What 
could bo better suited for an odd half-hour? We have sketchy pictures 
of early English, Anglo-Roman, Saxon, and what Mr. Timbs calls 
“‘Castlo,” i.e, Norman life; doscriptions of house furniture, dress, and 
personal ornaments; of provisions and cookery ; of peasant life, with its 
customs, ceremonies, and amusements. A little rush into history fol- 
lows, in which Fair Rosamond and Cardinal Wolsey are bagged; then 
there is some gossip about battle-fields, a peep at Hatfield, and the 
Evelyns’ Wotton, and a bit of the story of Epping Forest. All this is 
satisfactory enovg’a to those who enjoy picking up fragmentary infor- 
mation in an easy way, and a pleasanter volume than the one before us 
could scarcely be imagined for such a purpose. We must not omit to 
notice the illustrations, the more so as we are indebted to one of thom 
for the discovery of a fact of some interest. In looking at the pleasing 
sketch of the great quadrangle at Arundel Castle we became possessed 
of the following piece of information, which is recorded on the opposite 
page :—" Vineyards formerly abounded in this country, so that in 1763 
there wero sixty pipes of excellent wine, resembling Burgundy, in the 
cellar of the castle, the-produce of one vineyard attached to it.” Is it 
cheaper to import Burgundy than to grow it, or did a succession of bad 
seasons disgust the lords of Arundel ? 

The Prophet Jonah: his Character and Mission to Nineveh. By Rev. 
Hugh Martin, M.A., Senior Minister of the Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 
(Strahan.)—We have here 460 pages of old-world divinity, without a 
single new idea or fresh illustration. Mr. Martin simply repeats the 
Jesson that has been so often extracted from this curious narrative, 
and sets his face like a flint against all modern conceptions of the 
nature of the sacrifice of Christ. He will have nothing but the angry 
Father getting satisfaction out of the sufferings of the Son, and finds 
after the usual fashion this theological scheme prefigured in the history 
of Jonah. Why he should have given this volume to the world it is 
beyond us to conceive. Those who agree with him must know all this 
by heart, and there is certainly nothing in his arguments to convince 
those who have hitherto refused assent. 

Julius Caesar; Did he Cross the Channel? By Rev. Scott F. Surtees. 
(J. L. Smith.)—Mr. Surtees must be in the pay of tho Great Eastern 
Railway Company. He wants to persuade people that the shortest way 
to France is by the Eastern Counties and the Rhine. At least he will 
have it that when Cwsar tells us he took the shortest way to Britain, he 
meant us to understand that he crossed from the mouth of the Rhine 
to Cromer. We cannot imagine any one believing this except the 
directors who established the Harwich and Rotterdam route, and we 
‘question whether even they will not consider the news too good to be 
true. Mr. Surtees really gives no reasons worth considering. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset. By A. Trollope. (Smith, Elder, and 
‘Co.)—Mr. Trollope is trying an experiment in the publication of this 
work to which every novel-reader will wish success. Discarding the 
old monthly serial as too slow for the pace of the age, he is issuing this 
story in weekly parts at half the old established price. He gives 
twenty-four pages and an illustration for sixpence, and trusts to addi- 
tional demand to make up the difference. He is very likely to get it. 
The shilling serial never was very cheap, and the intervals between the 
numbers were painfully long. Unless the chapter was very interesting 
readors forgot it before the next instalment arrived, and nobody ever 
knew without thinking on what day he might expect it. Englishmen 
do not habitually divide their time by months, but by days, weeks, and 
quarters, and the monthly serial fitted none of them. Now the story 
will come like the weekly paper, on a fixed day of the week, and will 
be expected like it. It is as cheap and as readable, and the only risk 
we see is a slight additional danger of missing chapters. A month's 
absence will throw the reader so far behind that he will despair of pick- 
ing up the lost distance, and cease purchasing to wait for Mudie. Mr. 
Trollope very wisely begins his experiment on his old ground, Barset- 
shire, and among our old friends the Proudies and Grantleys and 
Crawleys, people of whom those who have studied them no more get 
weary than they do of news about their own kinsfolk, or criticisms on 
their neighbours. 

Post-Office London Directory. 1867. Sixty-cighth annual publication. 
(Kelly and Co,)—We have not yet read this valuable work of 2,866 pages, 
2, feat which, as far as we can make out, from timing a page, it would take 
any one desirous of going through so useless a task—in the most mechani- 
cal way, with the eye alone—near three weeks, reading night and day at 
the same rate, to complete. But though no one, we suppose, ever read 
the London Directory, every one uses it, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that it is up to date to an extent that does great credit to the proprie- 
tors. For example, Sir Hugh Cairns is described as Lord Justice of 
Appeal, Sir John Rolt as Attorney-General, and Mr. Karslake as Solici- 
tor-General, in the Law List. We also note that the now numberings 
of the lately re-numbered streets are rightly given in the Directory, 
though some of them have only been re-numbered within the last two 
months. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethel. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—It was a happy idea to write a child’s book which should de- 
scribe a child’s impressions of a foreign tour: The idea has also been 
happily carried out, and the result is a pleasant variety of local legend 
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and history, mingled with the incidents of travel and the adventures 
of a party. The writer is quite familiar with the art of telling the 
right tales for a child,—an art which is far more difficult than is usually 
supposed, one to be gained only through entire sympathy with children’s 
minds and habitual love of influencing them aright. The last line in thig 
book, from Keble, fitly describes the only true source of this gift. The 
pretty ornaments and illustrations of Mr. Whymper will make the book 
very popular with many a child beside the “ May and the three Adas” 
for whom it was first written, and whose interest in it justified its pub- 
lication. They are very good little critics, as all nice children aro, 

Winter in the South of Europe. Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, Sicily, 
and Biarritz-as Winter Climates. By J. H. Bennett, M.D., late Phy- 
sician Accoucheur to the Royal Free Hospital, &c. Third Edition, 
(Churchill.)—We strongly recommend this volume to the attention of 
invalids. Dr. Bennett is a physician who has had to grapple with the 
task of curing himself, and he records in the present edition of his 
work the results of six years’ attention to the problem. He has studieg 
the peculiarities of the various health resorts on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean with the minuteness that might be expected under the 
circumstances. He is not satisfied with mere generalities; he con. 
descends to particulars that people of weak physique will appreciate, 
and describes not only the leading characteristics of the different places, 
but also those trifling matters of detail which very often make all the 
difference between comfort and misery in the case of invalids. Hg 
enters into questions of site, aspect, drainage, proximity to the sea, 
when beneficial and when injurious, and seems to omit no considera. 
tion that is calculated to be of service. He is severe upon the neg. 
lect of the laws of hygiene in the Italian towns; he has “not yot 
seen a large town in the south of Europe the hygienic state of which is 
such as to render it a safe winter residence for an invalid.” On the 
whole, he is of opinion that “ the Mentone amphitheatre affords infinitely 
superior protection to any to be found between it and Pisa on either 
Riviera,” and that this station is the best adapted for those who require 
at once shelter and invigoration. Palermo, on the other hand, temperate, 
sunny, and rather moist, is more likely to be beneficial to nervous, 
excitable, impressionable constitutions, that are too much braced and 
stimulated by the dry, tonic air of the Riviera; in cases, for instance, of 
spasmodic intermittent neuralgia, spasmodic idiopathic asthma, and 
phthisis, accompanied by much nervous irritability, or a constant 
tendency to hemorrhage. But it must not be understood that Dr, 
Bennett writes exclusively for invalids; he has introduced some 
interesting chapters on the physical geography, geology, and vegeta- 
tion of the districts in which he was carrying on his hygienic 
investigations, and condescends at times to the ordinary traveller's 
gossip. It is not everybody who has so pleasant a story as the follow- 
ing to tell of Garibaldi. The hero had come into Naples to see the King, 
and was avoiding popular demonstrations lest the Royal supremacy should 
be disturbed:—“I happened to go that afternoon to the English 
reading-room, which is kept by two English ladies. I found them in the 
ante-room, standing and talking to two gentlemen, one of whom was 
Garibaldi. .... They had known him intimately for years, and that 
morning he had sent word to them that he would come and lunch with 
them in private. True to his word, he came at the appointed time, and 
remained with them in their little homely parlour, eating fruit and sing- 
ing songs and ditties to them.” There is plenty of this sort of thing 
interspersed amongst the graver matter, but the volume is no doubt, 
on the whole, intended for the serious-minded. Furnished as it is with 
maps (which, by the bye, do not correspond with the list), and illus- 
trated with excellent wood engravings, from photographs by Davenne, 
it will be found a pleasant and useful companion by all who propose to 
spend some time on the shores of the Mediterranean, and turn, as the 
author advises them, to the study of nature, whether as an amusement 
or a solace. 

The World before the Deluge. By Louis Figuier. A Now Edition. 
The geological portion carefully revised, and much original matter 
added. By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S. (Chapman and Hall.)—This new 
edition of a work upon which so much artistic talent has been expended 
deserves special notice. An English gentleman of satisfactory position 
has undertaken to mark the distinction between fact and conjecture, 
which the fervid imagination of M. Figuier left a little ebscure in the 
original volume. But Mr. Bristow confines himself in his corrections 
to the sphere of demonstrated results; in the region of speculation, 
where opinions may lawfully differ, he makes no attempt to clip the 
wings of M. Figuier. The latter gentleman is allowed full liberty of 
hypothesis on such subjects as the thickness of the earth’s crust, and 
the connection between the seventh chapter of Genesis and ‘the Asiatic 
deluge” which resulted from the upheaval of part of the Caucasian 
range. On the whole, then, we may say of the present edition of this 
elaborate work that the general reader will find in it a good résumé of 
geological facts, and much of that romance of science which facilitates 
the acquisition of knowledge in the case of the majority; and that 
should the general reader grow weary of his reading, he can always 
fall back on the thirty ideal landscapes, designed by Riou, all of 
which are striking, and some, as we observed in a former notice, of 
remarkable vigour and beauty. These, together with the profusion of 
wood engravings illustrative of primeval animals and plants, give the 
volume an artistic value quite independent of its scientific merits. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. ; 

e and Co—Leaves from a Christmas 

Certs and A. L. Bond; the Child’s Natural 

Pistory by A. L, Bond; More Original Double 

‘Acrostics, by Anne Bowmen; Ballad Stories of the 

Affections, by Robert Buchanan; the Child's Coloured 

Scripture Book ; the Poetical Works ot H.W. heng- 

fellow, by Jobn Gilbert; My Father's Garden, by 
Thomas Miller; the Fables of sop. 

Boston: Ticknor and Fields; London: Trubner and 
Co.—Poems of Thomas Kibble Hervey; Maud Miller, 
by John G. Whittier; Flower-de-Luce, by Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow ; Vision of Sir Laufal, by James 

well. 
i and Co.—The Doctrine of a Future Life, by 
W. R. Alger; Natal Sermons, by the Right Rev. J. W. 


= — an and Co.—The British Captives in Abyssinia, 

by Charles T. Beke ; Angell’s Physiology ; Raymond on 

Figen, Elder, and Co.—The Parish Sketch-Book, vy 

W. M. Thackeray; the Sporting Rifle, by Lieutenant 
Forsyth. 

aay Evans, and Co.—The New Table Book, by 

Frederick Eltze; the Story of a Feather, by Douglas 


Id. 
“Sa, Petter, and Cc.—Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
illustrated; Social Reform in England, by a French 


tic. 
The Religious Tract Society—The Autobiography of 
a French Protestant. 

W. P. Nimmo—The Progress of England. 

A. W. Bennett—Ainsworth’s Heir, by F. Fisher. 

W. Amer—Chart of Moohummudan Inheritance, by 
Almaric Rumsey. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Hobson's Choice, by Dutton 


k. 

oortily and Co.—London Directory for 1867. 

Bell and Daldy—Bond's Handy-Book for Verifying 
Dates ; the Adventures of a Griffin. 

E. Moxon and Co.—Elaine, by Alfred Tennyson. 

A. M. Pigott—A Traveller's Notes. 

Jobn Murray—Conquerors, Warriors, and Statesmen 
of India, by Sir Edward Sullivan. 

William Hunt and Co.—The Finding of the Saviour 
in the Temple, by the Rev. Richard Glover. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co—The Story of Jesus in 


Verse. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co.—English Children as 
Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


FURMWISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANL’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s, 40s., 63s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 

: New Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 

DEANE'S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 

Preserving Pans, Stock-pots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moderator and R 1 Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 

DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—Bedstends in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 

DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles ; a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Qoods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE'S—Turnety, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 

DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 

New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 

gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, F.C. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Messrs. NICOLL have for inspection the following 


ialities for 














HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F’. B. CaarreRTON. 

On Monday, December 17 (Mr. Walter Montgomery's 
Benefit), HAMLET.—Hamlet, Mr. Walter Mont- 


On Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 18 and 19, 
FAUST. Characters by Mr. Phelps, Mr. Edmund 
Phelps, Mr. W. Harrison, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss 
Poole. 

To conclude with, each evening, KATHARINE and 
PETRUCHIO. 

On Boxing Night, December 26, will be produced 
the Drury Lane Comic Christmas Annual, entitled 
NUMBER NIP; or, HARLI QUIN and the GNOME 
KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN. Characters in the 

ning by Misses Lydia Thompson, FE. Bodenh 

nudspeth, A. Garland, I. Wilmot, Madile. Ferena 
Stussey, and Mrs. H. Vandenhoff, &c.; Messrs. Tom 
Matthews, C. Seyton, Barsby, Fitzjames, J. Robins, E. 
Clifton, and Master Percy Roselle. The Harlequinade 
ineludes Harry Boleno and Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns : 
Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J. Morris, Pantaloons ; Mr. 
J. Cormack and Mr. 8. Saville, Harlequins; Madame 
Boleno and Madile. Adele Marion, Columbines. 

Musical Director, Mr. J. H. Tully; Ballet Master, Mr. 
J. Cormack ; Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. 

Prices:—Private boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 guineas; 
stalls, 7s; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 4s; balcony seats, 
38; pit, 2s; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery,6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. 


yanat RE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Sole Lrssee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton.— 
SPECIAL MORNING PERKORMANCES.—In order 
to allow country visitors to London an opportunity to 
witness the Drury Lane Grand Pantomime, entitled 
NUMBER NIP; or, HARLEQUIN and the GNOME 
KING of the GIANT MOUNTAIN, Mr. F. B. Chatter- 
ton has decided on giving Three Morning Performances 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, December 27, 28, 
and 29, 1866, and on every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday during the month of January. Doors open at 
half-past One, commencing at Two o'clock each day. 
Children and Schools at reduced prices to the following 
= of the theatre: First Circle, Dress Circle, and 
s. 











TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
are BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG BLACK TEAS, Is 64, 2s, 23 4d. 
VERY EXCKLLENI BLACK TEA is now only 28 64 


&. pound. 
PHILLIPS and CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
RARE, CHOICE, GENUINE COFFEE, Is 4d per lb. 
A Price Current Post Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
earriage free to es Railway Station or Market Town in 
spears, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, if to the value 
of 40s. 
_PHILLIPS and Co, have no agents, and no connec- 
tion with any house in Woreester or Swansea. 


ROWN and POLSON’S CORN 
4 FLOUR for CHILDREN’S DIET. 
To obtain extra profit by the sale, other kinds are 
Sometimes offered instead of BROWN and POLSON’S. 
“Jobn Brown,’.“ John Polson,’ are signed by the 
makers on each packet. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included, Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
Payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Majfair, W., London. 














Pp the season :— 

HUNTING COATS of Scarlet Milled Cloth ; also of 
Milled and Treble Waterproof Devon and Meltonioths. 

OVERCOATS for DRiVING of Milled and Treble 
Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. These Coats 
are made with double-stitched edges and seams, in a new 
form, with great style and neatness. ~ 

WATERPROOF DRIVING APRONS of Milled and 
Treble Devon Cloths, very handsomely finished, aud 
lined either with Cloth or Fur. 

OVERCOATS for the PROMENADE or Demi-Dress 
of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout with 
Silk qui'ted in Swans’ down. 

OVERCOATS, WRAPPERS for Evening or Travel- 
ling, of Waterproof-Milled Pilot and Cheviot C oths. 

REEFING JACKETS of their CELEBRATED 
Waterproof PORTSMOUTH PILOTS. 

HUNTING BREECHES, Riding and Walking 
Trousers of Buckskin, aud Angolas in great variety. 

MORNING and EVENING SUITS for DRESS, or 
other special purposes. 

OVERCOATS of WATERPROOF TWEED, ONE 
GUINEA. Overcoats of Milled Melton, or Pilot Cloth, 
two, three, or four Guineas. For every article one 
fixed and moderate price is uniformly charged for cash 
payments. In each department garments are kept 
ready for immediate use, or made to order at a few 
hours’ notice. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street; 
22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester ; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


TKINSON Co., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, and HOUSE AGENTS, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGU, with Illustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on ——- 
The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked in plain 
figures. 


rlrO CHARITABLE DONORS, 
the Managers of Public Institutions, Asylums, 
and Homes. 

The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, and the q depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which . /KINSON and Co. 
made large cash purchases, euable them now to offer 
unusual advanteges in the supply of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and SHEETINGS, 
besides every description of material for Warm Winter 


Clothing. 
ATKINSON and Co., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 203, 210, and 212, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCLPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are EP FECTUALLY CURED 
by KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Statistics 
show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, including © ption, Diseases oi 
the Chest, and the Respiratory Orgaus. Prevention is 
at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet aud winter season, with a supply of 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which possess the 
virtue of averting as well as curing a cough or cold ; 
they are good alike for the young or for the aged. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, ls 144, and tins, 23 94, 
4s Gd, and 10s 6d each, by THOMAS KUATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79 Sct. Paul's Churchyard, Loadon. Re- 
wd g all druggists and patent medicine veudors in the 
world. 
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INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 23 9d, and 11s, 





NIVERSITY of LONDON. 

The following are the Dates at which the several 

EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
for the Year 1867 will COMMENCE :— 


Matriculation—Monday, January 14, and Monday, 
June 24, 


Bachelor of Arts—First B.A., Monday, July 15— 
Second B.A., Monday, October 28. 

Master of Arts—Branch I., Monday, June 3; Branch 
IL, Monday, June 10 ; Branch ITT, Monday, June 17. 

Doctor of Literature—First D.Lit, Monday, June 3— 
Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October & 

ae ay Examinations—Tuesday, November 19. 

Bachelor of Science—First B.Sc., Monday, July 15— 
Second B.Sc., Monday, October 28 

Doctor of Seience—Within the first fourteen days of 


une. 
Bachelor of Laws—First [.L.B., January 2. 
Doctor of Laws—(Under the old Regulations) Within 
the first fourteen days of July. 
Bachelor of Medici P y Scientific, Mon- 


“sf 
day, July 15—First M.B., Monday, July 29—Second 
M.B., Monday, November 4. ’ 

Doctor of Medicine—Monday, November 25. 

Bachelor of Surgery—Tuesday, November 26. 

Master in Surgery Monday, Nove nber 25, 

The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
House, London, W.” 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D,, Registrar. 

December 12, 1866. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill; and Charing cross, London, 

Invested Funds ......seccsecesececceeceee £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums receive 1 in 1865,.........+6 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ........... ° 250,103 

The last year’s fire duty paid by this office amounted 
to £102,285 93 11d, exceeding by upwards of £34,000 the 
amount paid by any other country office. 

The duty is now reduced to Is 6d per cent. on every 
description of property. 

In the Life Department policies are issued with 
liberal conditions, and guaranteed bonuses. 

Claims are payable in 30 days after admission. 

Whole-world leave to travel granted on reasonable 


terms. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


ACCIDENTAL INSURANCE. 

HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Grant POLICIES covering ACCIDENTS of all kinds, 

In the STREETS or elsewhere. 
MODERATE RATES of PREMIUM. 
AMPLE SECURITY. 
PROMPT and LIBERAL SE TLEMENT of CLAIMS. 
Offices— 64 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 Regent street, S.W. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EIGHTH DIVISION of PROFITS. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY 
Established A.D. 1806. 
Accumulated Fund..........83,101,252 4s. 
The next Division of Profits will be made ia 1868. 
Assurances effected during the Current Year will par- 
ticipate therein. 

ASSURANCE OF PROSPECTIVE BONUS. 

The Assured may, without immediute outlay, secure 


the accruing bonus. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
15 New Bridge street, London, #.C. 
N UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39 King street, Cheapside, Estab- 
lished A.D. 1834. 
Invested capital, £600,000. Sum assured, £2,000,000. 
Annual income, £90,000. 
Assurances effected withia the present year will have 
the advantage of one year in every annual bonus, 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


Goute AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Business is conducted direct with South Australia 
and by Agency with the other Australiau Colonies upon 


Current terms. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 64 Old Broad street, &.C. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICEV LLST's of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portauteaus, Leatver Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, Loudon. 
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CANDLES. From 1s. per |b. upwards, in all sizes. 

FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL PARAF- 

FINE CANDLES, (the Original), ls 8d per lb. To be 
had of all dealers in Town and Country. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
J) DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has mtroduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without 5PKINGS, wires, or ligatares, 
They so perfectly resemble tue natural teetu as not to be 
distinguished fru the originais by Lue closest observer 5 
they will never Cuange colour or decay, aud will be fouad 
superior to any teeth ever beiore used, Tuismethod does 
nut require the extraction of roots, or any paiutul opera 
tion, and will support aud preserve Leet tual are loose, 
aud is guaranteed to restore articulation aud masticas 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud readered sound and 
useful iu mastication. 
52 Fleet street —At home from 10 till §. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
f nish and durability, as follows :— 
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£s.d/£s.d 2. alg s. d. 

12 Table Forks ..sccesseee.{1 13 0/2 00/2 40/2 100 

12 Table Spoons . +. ..{2 18 02 00/2 402100 

12 Dessert Forks ... 1 401 10 0/1 12 Ol1 15 0 

‘s ano Spoons . 4 F. 4 " on % HH us ° 
‘ea SPoowsS .... 00 00.+-- } 

6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..|0 10 0/0 12 00 12 0/0 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles ..++..--.|9 600 80/0 800 90 

‘1 Gravy Spoon :.........|0 6 80 9 00 10 00 11 0 

2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls. |0 340 400 40/0 46 

1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl |9 180 20/0 2 oo 23 

1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ....\9 260 3 60 360 40 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers... |! 4 0/1 10 01 10 01 10 0 

1 Butter Knife,,...++-..../0 260 400 560 60 

1 Soup Ladle ............|0 10 0/0 12 00 16 ol 17 0 

1 Sugar Sifter ......00++..9 3 - 460 4 = 56 

Total..coceceseees(9 19912 9 013 9 614173 


Any article tobe had singly at the same prices. An 
«ak chest to contain the above, and a relative number 
of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers, and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of re-plating 
done by the patent process, 

> UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
vess of the sales. 

















F $ 
es he 
Ediag/ 2 
s/48/ eg 
Ivory Handles. me £4 | 52 
2/42 | 3 
a a ad 
s.d./8 da /s, d. 
34-inch ivory handles os....+-..../18 0 |10 6/5 O 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles..|17 6 14 0/5 9 
4-inch ivory balance handles....../22 0 |16 0/5 9 
4-inch fineivory handles,........./29 0 |21 0/8 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles.|85 6 |27 0 |12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules......+-..|42 0 |85 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules}55 0 (45 0 |18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....\25 0/19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......\84 0 |54 0 /21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ..........0++-j11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance bandles....++.+.+..|23 0 17 0] 4 6 
‘ack horn-rimmed shoulders ..../18 0 [15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.|12 0)}9 613 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales,sendsa CATA- 
LCGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of (0 Ijustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Biitapnia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stover, Feiders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Kanges, Lamps, Gaselicrs, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Keities, Clocks, Table Cuuery, Baths, Toilet Ware. 
Turne?y, lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
ot the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford stree: 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and4 Newman street ; 4,5, and 6 Perry: 
plxce ; and 1 Newman yard, London. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Gy USEF SLD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EYER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dre:ger declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
aud the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
COYYIRMS 118 SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


rPHE ONLY SLOVE WITHOUT a 
FLUE.—NASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
WARMING HALLS, SHOPS, GREENHOUSES, &c. 
These Stoves burn without attention or replenishing 
twelve to twenty-four hours. From 12s 6deach. Patent 
fuel, 48 6d per bag. 
MINCING, SAUSAGE FILLING, and MASTICA- 
TOR for the Dinner Table, 10s 6d each. 


CHEAP FIRES.—One-tbiid is saved in the consum p- 
tion of Fuel, by using S. NASH'S IMPROVED PaTEN! 
FIRE-BALLS; each ball stamped with name aud 
warranted. Que packet of four used in the fire every day 
all Winter costs One Shilling. 

BALL’S PORTABLE OVENS, from 4s 6d each. 
Suspended in front of any fire by bottle-jack or cord, 
bakes Bread, Cakes, Pies, &c.,in a much more equal 
Manner than any other Uven. Prospectus with direc- 
tious, 8. NASH, Ironmonger, 253 Oxford street; Leinu- 
=, terrace, Bayswater; and 119 Newgate street, 

On, 





Printed Directions with every Machine. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS’ NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and E ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is aoe in _— 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Instructions gratis. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


dery; 
Ur; in 


All Machines warranted, 











ee WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 





—_—* WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





ENSON’S CLOCKS, 
Power. 


ENSON’S SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


manufactured by Steam 





and ELECTRO- PLATE. 








—_— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 


grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


rN HE WARMEST, the LIGHTEST, and 

the most ELEGANT COVERING fora BED, is 
the EIDER-DOWN QUILT, made by HEAL and SON, 
price from 23s. to 6 guineas. Their Goose-l)own Quilt 
is also very warm and comfortable, price from 10s. to 
48s. List of sizes and prices free by post. 

HEAL and SON always keep alarge and well assorted 
stock of the very best Blankets that are manufactured, 
in addition to a large general stock of good Blankets 
and Coverlets of every make, List of sizes and prices 
free by post. 

EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Bedsteads and Bed-Room Furniture, and priced list 
of Bedding, also sent (post free) on application to 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM aud LIBRARY. 

CanpEeLasea, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 

China, and Glass. Srarvezrres, in Parian, Vases, and 

other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 

these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
resents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 














LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807. 


OUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN 

CANDLES.—Beautiful, transparent, and highly 
illuminating. 1s 3d per pound. Sold everywhere. 
“ Young’s Hard " marked on tip of each candle. 


ELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 64 each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


HE INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 

ESSENCE.—The most scientifically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever in uved ; re- 
stores to their normal condition all the secretions, on the 
integrity of which perfect health depends. It is a specitic 
for debility of all kinds, and from its containing, among 
other ingredients, pepsine and phosphate of soda, will 
= highly beneticial to the nervous and dyspeptic. 

rice 8s. per bottle, or four quantities in one for 22s. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
£.C., Loudon. 














TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
Ste aul citen 


F bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemeu, Wine Merchauts, Con - 
fectioners, and others, at 50s. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 








| ae CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owiug to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has veen 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Beruers 
street, Oxtord street, both material aud workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 





—_— GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic. 


ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- SPECTACLES. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. PERFECTLY AD APTED b th 
VISOMETER. 7% 


An INSTRUMENT for rigidly ASCERTAINIW 
FOCAL LENGTH of EACH EYE—these —. 
pty differing—forming the only safe method for 

uiting Defective Vision with Optical Aid so ag to 
serve the blessings of sight to EXTREME OLD 4 £. 

From Parncrpat Sire Davin Brewster, 

“T have seen and examined Mr. Salom's apparatus for 
ascertaining the focal leugth of each eye, with the view of 
fitting them with suitable spectacles or eye-glasses, ang 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for thoy 
purposes.” 

Prices most moderate. 
SALOM AND CO, 
137 REGENT STREKT, LONDON, w., 
and 98 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturer, 


63 New Ear! street, 
34 Bread street, } London, B.C. 


59 Georce Squake, GLAsGow. 
2 Gorge Piazzas, LiveRrpoon, 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIE3 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 








—) — 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


PARTRIDGE AND CCOPER 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERsS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, BC, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48, and is 
per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 23 and 2s 6d per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 64 per 


ream. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 6s 6d per rea. 

LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 43 94 

r ream. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d par ream! 

CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 43 64, 6s 6d, and 
78 6d per 1,000. 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls 
per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per do, 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


yj STALLIC PEN-MAKER 
4 TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully directs the atteution of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. : : 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace 
church street, London. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartourd, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperiout it is 
specially adapted for ladies and childrea. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 0, 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold through 
the world by all respectable Cuemisis. 

CAUTION.—See that “ Dinneford and Co.” is oa 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Grand 

Requisites.—Nobody will deny the assertioa that 
for man’s happiness aud comfort pure blood aod a 
sound stomaca rauk among the first requirements. 
Both may be safely and inexpensively secured by these 
admirable Pills, which act geutly on tne weakest fra.nes, 
aud cause uo violent shock to tue most seusitive system. 
Holioway’s Pills have proved themselves competent to 
deal constitationally with those tutirmities wnica de- 
scend from purent to offspriug, wick often mar the 
brightest prospects, aud throw a coustant gloom over 
youth. hese Pills purify both tae souds and duids 
the body, and by that salutary process rouse every orgaa 
to perform naturally its proper tuaction, aud streugtued 
every nerve for its proper duty. 
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EBLE MEMORIAL | ous 
thor “ e 
at OXFORD, in Memon e Author o 


Presid His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. — 
Hon. eee A. Shaw Stewart, Esq., 13 Queen's 


Bee goretary—Henry E. Pellew, Esq., 22 Boltons, 


lace, Sw. lente. —_— 
nths only have pai since the above pro- 
LS enka ‘placed batere the Clergy and Laity of the 
Kingdom, and in that time thesum of £30,000 has been 
contributed by more than 1,500 subscribers. . 
‘Although much remains to be done, the Committee, 
encouraged by the response their appeal has met with, 
have decided that no time should be lost ia building and 
endowing the proposed College or Hall at Oxford, asa 
blic and permanent expression of the love and 
reverence entertained for the Author of “‘The Christian 
cat.” 


oung men, whom want of means would other- 
wise deprive of a University education, may, at a very 
mall cost, be trained as Christian gentlemen ; while 
the institution itself will supply a want long felt by 
those who have the interests of the Church of England 
most at heart. 

Clergymen and laymen in any part of the United 


dom, in the Colonies, or in foreign countries, who 
xoerting to aid in carrying out the objects of the 
KEBLE MEMORIAL, are invited to communicate 
with the Hon. Secretary, to arrange plans for collecting 
god Temitting contributions to the fund. 

Sutscriptions may be spread over five years, and 
should be paid to the Hon. Treasurer, or to the account 
of the Trustees, at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
16 St. James's street, S.W., London; the Bank of Eng- 
land (Western Branch), Burlington Gardens, W. ; 

essrs. Parsons and Co., Oxford; or Messrs. Mortlock 


M 

d Co., Cambridge. 
ws 8° HENRY E. PELLEW, Hon. See. 

$ Waterloo place, S.W. 

N.B.—Cheques sent to the Hon. Sec. should be crossed 
“ Herries and Co.;" and Post-Office orders made pay- 
able in St. James's street. 


8.W. 
Office—3 Waterloo 


Here y 


Inp1a Orrice, 11th December, 1866. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that it is intended to 
send to India, at the end of 1869, five young men, 
trained and educated for ultimate employment in the 
higher branches of the Department for the Con serva- 
tion and Management of the Forests under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and promotion 
will depend upon efficiency, and the occurrence of 
vacancies in the ny oy grades. 

Applicants must be British subjects abuve 17 years of 
age. 
They must produce satisfactory certificates of being 
Pp d ofa P t knowledge of the following 
subjects, and prepared, if required, to undergo an ex- 
amination in them:— 

English composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra, elementary principles, simple and quadratie 
equations, ratios and proportions, logarithms, arith- 
metical and geometrical progression. 

Geometry, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th Books of Euclid, 
and plane trigonometry. 

A good colloquial knowledge of French or German, 
with the facility of reading and translating the works of 
some classical writer in one of those languages. 

A preference will be given to those candidates who 
have a knowledge of Chemistry and Physics, and who 
are practised in free-hand and plan drawing. 

If selected, they will be further required to go through 
a course of training and instruction in forestry and 
cognate sciences for two years and a half in France or 
Germany, previous to their departure for India: and the 
Secretary of State will contribute £30 at the end of each 
half-year towards the expenses of this training, in the 
case of such candidates a8 are favourably reported on 
by their instructors. 

More detailed information as to the qualifications 
sought far and the advantages held out, may be had 
on application to the Under Secretary of State for 
India, India Office, Victoria street, Westminster, to 

didates must address their applications before 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—This College 
will RE-OPEN after the Christmas Vacation on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23.—For particulars, pro- 
apectut, &c., apply to the Secretary, HENRY ALDRICH, 





HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
SHPESHATIONAL BDOCATION SOCIETY 


Head Master—L. SCHMITZ. Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The aim of this College is to efford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 

irit of the age. A prominent Pama is assigned to 

lodern Languages, the Natural Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Neither Latin nor Greek is begun until the 
Pupils are familiar with the Grammar of their mother 
tongue, whereby more rapid progress in the Ancient 
Languages is insured than is otherwise attainable. 

The Next Term will begin on the 18th of January, 
1867. 
For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. Schmitz, at the College, Spring grove, Middlesex, 
W., or to the Secretary, at the Society's Office, 24 Olu 
Bond street, W. 


RADFIELD.—St. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, BRADFIELD, near Reading. 
Endowed Foundation School, incorporated by Royal 
Charter. Warden, Rev. Thomas Stevens, M.A., Oriel 
College, Oxford, Rector of Bradfield, the founder. 
Honorary Secretary, J. H. Patteson, Esq., 1 Elm 
court, Middle Temple, London,—All necessary in- 
formation may be had on application, either in person 
or by letter, to the Warden, at the College, Bradfield, 
near Reading, or to the Honorary Secretary, at his 
Chambers in the Temple. 


A CLERGYMAN, WITHOUT DUTY, 
who was educated at Rugby and Oxford, wishes 
to prepare TWO BOYS along with his own for Public 
School life. 
Terms, 120 guineas a year. 
and required. 
Address, Rey. G. M. Hever, Eden Bridge, Kent. 


BREEN BACH’S, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 








Good references given 





whom 
the 1st February, 1867. 
JAMES FERGUSSON. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 

cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
a 38s per,doz., orin a case, 393, railway carriage 
pai 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, K.C., and 30 Regent street, 8S.W. Estab- 
lished 1829. 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBIG). 
Caution.—Several imitations of Extract of Meat hav- 
ing appeared in the market, LIEBIG'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT COMPANY (Limite), 43 Mark lane, London, give 
notice that theirs is the only extract of meat analyzed and 
guaranteed genuine by Barou Liebig (the Director of the 
scientific department of the Company), and authorized 
by him to be designated by the above names. Every 
jar of the Company's Extract bears Baron Liebig's 
certificate. The Trade supplied at wholesale prices 


The CHRISTMAS NOVELTY in CANDLES. 
RANSPARENT CANDLES 
in all colours and sizes, for Dining Tables, Lustres, 

Pianos, &c., are now ready with 

FIELDS’ PATENT TAPERING ENDS, fitting all 

Candlesticks without scraping, or the use of paper. 
i gg had everywhere in llb. fancy boxes, at 2s 64 
per Ib. 

















SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
This delici di t, pro d by Con- 








OLD FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 


QOLD-FASH IONED LAVENDER 
WATER, and ESPRIT de LAVANDE aux 
Pasaeveve, ripe of age, fine quality, 2s 6d,4s 6d, aud 








LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 23 64 and 43 6d. 


ii Ss 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Peratns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PrerRins 
names are On wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUUVE. 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKOSSE and BLAUKWELL ; 
Messrs. BaRciay and Sons, London, &., &., and by 
G and Oilmen universally. 





()LD- FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 


With or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 
()LD-FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
0 D-FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 28 6d and 4s 6d. 

.. ae TOOTH-POWDER and MOUTH WASH, 
B=EDSTEabs, BEDDING, and BED- 
oom ROOM F URNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 

ndon, W., $4 and 35 Charles sia, erenars treat, 














CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
LD-FASHIONED MYRRH and 
BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1578 New Bond street. 
prices of 1,000 i - M FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by Seah enaaaianttien my Fi CMe 





‘TUCKER and SONS’ GASELIERS, 
HALL LIGHTS, BRACKETS, and other Gas 
Fittings in Ormolu, Brouze, aud Crystal Glass. A large 
and varied stock. Prices attached in plain figures. 
Tuis season's new designs are completed. A few one 
and two-year old patterns (denoted by * on price 
ticket) at 20 per cent. off the marked prices. Large 
pattern book, per book post, - | returnable. Old gas 
fittings renovated and moderniz 
SHOW-ROOMS, 26 Edward's street, Wigmore street, 
Portman square, W.; Manufactory, Arundel Works, 
near Temple Bar, W.C. (Established 43 years.) 
‘TUCKER and SONS’ VILLA GAS- 
‘ ELIERS and other Gas Fittings. An assortment 
of new and elegant paweros, in various ,styles, and of 
sizes, desigued especially for villas, &c Com- 
bine exquisite taste witu soundness, utility, and economy. 
Warranty given. Prices in plaiu figures. 
Inspect TUCKER and SUNS’ SHOW-ROOMS, 26 
Edward's street, Wigmore street,;Portman square, W. ; 
Manufactory, Arundel Works, near Temple Bar, W.C. 











(Established 48 years ) 





NEW BOOKS. 
HUMOROUS & SERIOUS. 


—o——— 
‘“‘THE ENGLISH GUSTAVE DORE.” 
Companion to The Hatchet-Throwers. 
LEGENDS of SAVAGE LIFE, the 


New Work by James Greenwoop (the “Amateur ° 
Casual"), with numerous ivimitably Droll Illustra- 
tions by Ernest Griset, coloured after the Original 
Drawings, is ready This Day, price 7s 64, coloured ; 
5s plain. 

* Readers who found amusement in ‘The Hatchet- 
Throwers’ will not regret any acquaintance they may 
form with this comical work. The pictures are amoug 
the most surprising which have come from this artist's 
pencil,” 

“AN AWFULLY JOLLY BOOK FOR PARTIES.” 


PUNIANA; or, Thoughts Wise and 
Otherwise, the best book of Riddles and Puns ever 
formed. Collected and edited by the Hoa. Huon 
Row .ey, with nearly 100 exquisitely fanciful Draw- 
ings, is ready This Day, in beautiful cloth binding, 
gilt edges, with Picture, by Gustave Doré, printed 
in colours and inlaid in cover, 7s 6d. 

“It contains nearly 3,000 of the best Riddles, and 
about twice that number of the must Outrageous Puas,” 
and it is believed will prove to be “ the most popular of 
all the Christmas books issue! this year.” 


IMMENSE FUN for EVERYBODY. 
“A book to laugh over and enjoy." “A complete 
Jlecti , at an ai gly a. rice, of the 
highly amusing Comic Pictures designed by Robert 
Seymour, the well known illustrator of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers.’ ” 
This day, in 4to, a handsome volume, half morooco, 12s. 


SEYMOUR’S SKETCHES: the 
Book of Cockney Sports, Whims, and Oddities. 
Complete set of the 180 Humorous Illustrations. 

*,* A re-issue of the famous pictorial comicalities 
which were so popular thirty years ago. The volume is 
admirably adapted for a table book, and the pictures 
will doubtless again meet with that popularity which 
was extended towards them when the artist projected 
with Mr. Dickeus the famous “ Pickwick Papers.” 





“The ‘TOM BROWN’ of WINCHESTER SCHOOL.” 


SCHOOL LIFE at WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE ; or, the Reminiscences of a Winchester 
Junior. By the Author of “The Log of the Water 
Lily.” Numerous Iliustrations, exquisitely coloured 
ar the Original Drawings. Ready, This Day. 8vo, 
7s 


This day, Third Edition, price 7s 64, pages 530. 
HISTORY of SIGN-BOARDS. B 
Jacos Larwoop and Joun Camoen Horren. Wi 
100 Curious Illustrations. 
Fro.n the Times. 

“Tt is not fair on the part of a reviewer to pick the 
plumg out of an author's book, thus filching away his 
Cream, and leaving little but skim milk remaining; but, 
e.en if were ever so maliciously inclined, we could not, 
in the present iustance, pick out all Messrs. Larwood 
and Hotten’s plums, because the gool thin are 60 
numerous as to defy the most wholesale depreiation.”— 
Times Review of three columns, 


“A BEAUTIFUL BOOK to ILLUMINATE.” 
PRESENTATION BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER, exquisitely ornamented with Outline 
Uluminations from Old Miss«ls, may now be ob- 
tained at all Booksellers fur 83 6d iu antique, crim- 
son edge; ; or in blue, with golicross,7s8 6d. The 
full price is 188. : 


The MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 
*,* Mr. Hotten would especially direct atteution to an 
exquisitely printed Volume, entitled, 

SONGS of the NATIVITY; 
Christmas Carols, Aucieat aud Modera, iacluding 
several never befure given ia any Collection. With 
the Music of the mora Popular. Edited by W. H, 
Husk, Librarian to the Sacrel Harmonic Society. 
Handsomely printed by Whittingasa, with beau- 
tiful floriated borders, in the Kenaissance style. 
Cloth elegant, 12s 6d, 


NEW BOOK of POPULAR HUMOUR, 

WIT and HUMOUR: Poems by the 

AUTUCRAT of the BREAKFAST-LABLE. This 
Day. Crown 8vo, toued paper, 33 6d 
“A volume of delightfully uumorous poems, very 
similar to the mirthful verses of Low Hvod. Readers 
will not be disappointed with this work.” 
MR SWINBURN¢éS POEMS AND 
BALLADS. 

NOTICE.—The Publisher begs to inform the very many 
persons who have inquired after this Work that Copies 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers, price 93. 

MR. SWINBURNE'S “ NOTES” on his POEMS, and 
on the “REVIEWS” which have appeared upon 
them, is now ready, price ls. 

ATALANTA in CALYDON. 
Swinburne. 

CHASTELARD: a Tragedy. By A.C. Swinburne. 7s. 


ROSSETTIS CRITICISM on SWINBURNE'S 
POEMS. 3s 6d. 


By A'geraon Charles 


===) 

London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 

74 and 75 Piccadilly ; and the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the Kingdom. 
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This day ts published price 1s,, 
CASUISTRY,MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


AND 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 
AN INAUGURAL LECTURE, 
Delivered in thé Senate House, Cambridge, on Tuesday, 
December 4, 1866, 
By F. D. Mavrice, M.A., 
Knightsbridge Professor to the University of Caml idge: 
MacMILiAN and Co., London. 





Dr. VAUGHAN’s NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
I diately will be published, feap. 8vo. 


THE WHOLESOME WORDS 





OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. 
By C. J. Vavauan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Conrests. 


1—Naturalness and Spirituality of Revelation —Gran- 
deur and Self-Controt;. Truthfulness and Tender« 


ness. 
2—Universality and Individuality of Christ’s Gospel. 
3—Oblivions and Ambitions of the Life of Graee. 
4—Regrets and Preparations of Human Life. 


Macmiitan and Co., London. 





This day is published, price 6d. 
THE TEMPLE OF WISDOM. 


A SERMON. 
Preached to the Boys of Wellington College,All Saints’ 
Day, 1866. 


By the Rev. Cuartes Kincstey, M.A. 
Macm1.uan and Co., London. 





This.day is published, with a short Introductory Preface, 
Frap. 8vo, clbth, 3s, 
THE 
‘*‘CAMBRIDGE UNION SOCIETY” 
INAUGURAL PROCEEDINGS, 


Giving in full the Speeches delivered on the occaBion of 

the opening of the new Buildings, corr: cted and revise; 

with am App ndix containing: —The Objeets of the 

Society ; Description of the Buildings; Leading Articles 

and Letters from the Times, Pull Mall Gazette, Saturday 

Review, and Spectator, and a complete list of the Past 
Officers of the Society. 


MacMiInian and Co., Loudon and Cambridge. 





REV. J. BALDWIN BROWNS NEW WORK. 
IDOLATRY under CHRISTIAN FORMS; or, 


the Broader Aspects of Ritualism. By J. BALD WIN 
Brown, B.A. In 1 vol. crowa 8vo. [Short'y. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from the 
Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell. I. The Church of the Civil Wars. 
IL The Church of the Commouwealih. By Joan 
Stroventon. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Ia the press. 


MICAH;; or the Priest-Maker. A Handbook 
on Ritualism. By Rev. T. Binney. Crown 8yvo. 
{ Nearly ready. 


RITUALISM in the ENGLISH CHURCH in 
its Relation to Scripture, Piety, aud Law. By Ropert 
Vaveuan, D.D., Author of “ Revolutions in English 
History,” &c. Post 8vo,4s 6d, cloth. [Vow ready. 


OUR HYMNS: their AUTHORS and ORIGIN. 
Being Biographical Sketches of nea:ly Two Hundred 
of the Principal Psalm and Hymu Writers, with Notes 
on their Psalms and Hymns, By Josian MILLER, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s 64, cloth, [Now ready. 


TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Maroarer Howirt, 
Illustrated with Two Photographs and Woodeuts, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, cloth. [ Kecently published. 


JESUS CHRIST; His TIMES, LIFE, and 
WORK. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. In one handsome 
volume, 8vo, price 14s, cloth. (Recently published. 


The PULPIT ANALYST; designed for 
Preacher, Students, and Teachers, Edited by JosgPia 
Parker, D.D. The First Volume isnow ready. Price 
7s 6d, imitation calf, pp. 416. Published monthly, price 
6d, Yearly subscription, 6s, post free. [Vow ready. 


NEW CHRISIMAS BOOKS, 
Now ready. 

OLD MERRY’S ANNUAL for 1867, with two 
coloured Plates gud sixty Illustrations, beautifully 
— in-embussed cloth, richly gilt, price 5s, gilt 
edges. 


The STORY of JESUS in VERSE. By Epwin 
Hopper, Author of “The Junior Clerk,’ &c., &c. 
With ten full-page Illustrations. In square 16mo, 
cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 1 On Monday. 


WASHED ASHORE: or, the Tower of Stor- 
mount Bay. By W. H. G. Kinesron, Auth of 
“ Peter the Whaler,” ‘The Cruise of the Frolic,” &c. 
With Twelve Illustrations. Square 16mo,3s 6d, cloth 
extra. (Now ready. 


London: Jacxsor, WALFrorp, and Hoppgr, 27 Pater- 
Doster row: 





Immediately, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
thoes POLITICAL WRITINGS of 
RICHARD COBDEN, 


London: WiLtiam Ripeway. New York: D. ArPLe- 
TON and Co, 


ON THE Isr OF JANUARY, :1867, 


WILL APPEAR IN 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


THE BEGINNING OF 
A NEW STORY BY WHYTE MELVILLE, 
ENTITLED 
THE WHITE ROSE, 
To be continued on the lst of each succeeding month. 
CxHapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, small 8vo, 3s, Second Series of 


pos Descriptive and Lyrical. By 
Tuomas Cox. 

“The Vision of the Swallow is exceedingly good, and 
its metre is not more pleasant than the thoughts which 
breathe in every page."—Herald and Standard. 

“Shows moral propriety, mental culture, and no 
slight acquaintance with the technicalities of song.”— 
Athenzum. 

‘We can safely say a good word for these descriptive 
and lyrical poems, for they are free from all false glitter 
and wearying sentimentality.”"—Public Opinion. 

London: Hatt and Co., 25 Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by JOHN TIMBS. 
Now ready, post 8vo, price 6s, cloth extra; 6s 6d, gilt 
edges. 
OOKS and CORNERS of ENGLISH 
a LIFE, PAST aud PRESENT. By Joan TrMss. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 


STRANGE STORIES of the ANIMAL 
WORLD: a book of Curious Contribations to Natural 
History. With I\lustratious. 

“ Among all the books of the season that will be 
studied with pleasure as well as profit, there is not one 
more meritorious in aim or more sucsessful in execu- 
tion.”"—Atenzum. 

London: Grirrira and Farran, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


RELAND and HER CHURCHES.— 
One Vol, 8vo. 
Just ready for the Press. 


iam Be LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
Patrron—H.R.H. The Prince of WALES. 
Paesipent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Medern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to eountry and 
ten to town members. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edi- 
tion), just published, price 153; to members, 10s 6d. 














ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





On the 20th inst, price One Shilling. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of 
T™= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Con rents. 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. XXVIII.—The London Banker, 
2 XXIX.—The Night Attack. 
om XXX.—Made Prisoner. 
Servant-Girls’ Sibyls. 
The Highlands of Venetia. By Dr. Ecroyd. 
Bertie Griffiths. A Sketch. By the Author of “Archie 
Lovell,” &. 
Adrift in the Antarctic. (Conelusioa.) 
Bear-Hunting in the Himalayas. 
A Few Days in the Island of Taboga. By J. K. Lord, 
F.Z.S. 
Among the Old Masters. 
The Ritualists. 
Straight across Dartmoor, 
Lost from the Rescue. 
Ricuarp Benr.ey, New Burlington street. 





Miss BRADDON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
On December 18, price ls. 


‘* IMELGRAVIA :” a London Magazine, 
Conducted by M. E. Brappon. 
Contents oF THIaD NUMBER. 
1—Birds of Prey. A Novel. By the Author of ‘* Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. Jlilustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. 
Book the Second :—The Two Macaires. 
Chap. II!. “ Heart bare, heart hungry, very poer.” 
Book the Thi:d:—Heaping up Riches. 
Chap. IL. A Fortunate Marriage. 
»_ LI. Charlotte. 
2—Lyrics of the Mouths: January. Illustrated by 
Alfred Thompson. 
38—Enough at Christmas. By W. Blanchard Jerrold, 
4—My Love Amy: a New-Years G.ft. By the Author 
of “ Kiddle-a-Wiuk.” 
5—Suowflake. Illustrated by H. A. Hebblethwaite. 
6—How I Won Polly auda Postmastership. By Tom 


Hood. 

7—Actors in the Great Play. By the Author of * Bitter 
Sweets,” &c. 

8—At Daggers Drawn. By Babington White. 

9—New Year's Day. By Octave Delepierre, LL.D. 

10—A Christmas Vision. Iliustrated ty O.J. Staniland. 

1l—Kveliue’s Visitant. By the Editor. 

12—Dykwyukyn at Work. By the Author of “ Society,” 
“ Ours,” &c. 

18—The fron Casket. A Tale of the Travaux Forcés. 
In Three Parts. Part the Third, 

14—A Christmas Carol. By Mortimer Cvullins. 


ae 
Every Saturday, price Sixpence. 
Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW WEEKLY SERIAL STORY, 
, 
THE 


LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET 


Illustrated by Georg H. Tuomas, 


“‘The Last Chronicle of Barset,’ is an innovation on 
the customary style of serial publication, appearing in 
Sixpenny weekly numbers, iustead of monthly parts, 
We are inclined to augur favourably of an experiment go 
mueb in harmony with the spirit of an age of rapid read. 
ing. There is no innovation in any other respect, 
Most of Mr. Trollope’s personages are old friends of 
ours, and his pathos is as deep, his humour as jovial, 
and his knowledge of the world as consummuteag eyer’™ 
—Illustrated London News, 

“Mr. Trollope is in his old country, and the new 
fiction, as far as we can judge, will not be the least in. 
teresting of his productions. The story opens well, ang 
we shall anticipate the numbers to fullow with a keen 
relish imparted by the first cuurse.”—Loadon Review. 


“Tt is the conclusion .of the Warden series, and its 
readers will renew their acquaintance with Archdeacon 
Grantley, with poor Mr. aud Mrs. Crawley, who appear 
in very unpleasant circumstances, aud with sundry other 
Persons who have aleady taken their stand among the 
classic characters of English fiction.. .. Upon the whole, 
judgiug from what we have already read, we inciine to 
the opinion that the *‘ Last Chronicle of Barset’ will be 
no unworthy companion of * Framley Parsonage.’ It 
certainly promises, at its opening, to be the best of Mr, 
Trollope’s more recent udvels,’ —Standard, 


Sirsa, Evper, aud Co., 65 Gorahill. 





WORKS by SAMUEL SMILES. 
IVES of BRITISH ENGINEERS; 


From the Karliest Times to the Death of Robert 
Siepheusou. With Portraiis and 30 Lilustrations, 
3 volz. Medium 8yo, 633. 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. 


Comprising a History of the Invention of the Steam 
Engine. Wiih Portraits and 70 Lilustrations, Medium 


8vo, 2le. 
SELF-HELP. With Llustrations of 
CHARACTER and CONDUCT. Post 8vo, 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: a Se 


quel to ‘* Self-Help.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


the EARLY ENGIN“ ERS. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s, 
LIVES of GEORGE and. ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. Woodeuts. Posi 8vo, 63. 
WORKMEN — their EARNINGS— 
SAVINGS—and STRIKKS. Post 8vo, ls 6d. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 





WORKS by ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D., DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH. Abraham to the Captivity. 
With Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 16s each. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. 8vo, 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
THIANS, with Critical Notes and Dissertations, 8vo, 18. 
SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connec- 
tion with their History. Plans. 8yo, lds. 

The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND: being 
Extracts from the above Work, for Schools, &c. Feap, 
8yo, 2s 6u. 

SERMONS in the EAST, preached dur- 
ing the Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. With 
Notices of the Places visited. 8vo, 9s. 

SERMONS PREACHED for the 
MOS? PART in CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. Post 
8vo, 7s 6d 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 
TERBURY. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ADDRESSES and CHARGES of 
BISHOP STANLEY, with a Memoir. 8vo, lus 6d. 
MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 8yo. (Nearly ready. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle street 


i OSAICS, CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

—The BULLDER of THIS WEEK; 4d, or by 
ost, 5d, contains:—A Fiue View of Decoratious in the 
ady Chapel of Chester Cathedral—Scarbro’ Castle, 
with Plan of the Keep—Architectaral Drawings for 
Paris Exhibition—Mode of obta:ming additional Light 
in Rooms—Kemaius of the Romaus—Art in Italy—Tue 
Production of National Wealth; and other intere-ting 
articles, with all the cognate news, Reviews of Books, 
&c,, &c. 1 York street, W.C,, aud all newsmen. 











| heamaastead HARD PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. 
The LONDON. Suld everywhere at 1s $d per Ib. 


Warranted equal to any others at the price, ‘having 
besides the advantage of the patemt tapering ends, 
fitting all cundiesticks, and rendering uuuecessary 





Office: Warwick House, Paternoster row, London. 


scraping and the use of paper. 


LIVES ef JAMES BRINDLEY and 
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ORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
tS of NEW BOOKS for 1867. 


> FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK for 
DALZIELS 1867. 


Wayside Posies: 


inal Poems of the Country Life. Edited by 


Orig vi zi llustrations 

scHawaN. With Original Illust 

 ¥ eodll, i. W. North, and F. Walker, en- 
Hy ved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, 218; 
eorocco elegant or antique, 35s. 

The Pictorial Shakespeare. 
Edited by CHARLES Kyicut. New Edition, 
thoroughly revised by the Author. 8 vols, 8vo, 
cloth, £4 48. 


Froissart’s Chronicles. 


New snd cheaper Edition. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, 


cloth, 25s. 1 
: nicles. 
Monstrelet - chro = cloth, 248, 


New Edition. 


The Life of Musgrave Lewth- 


WAITE WATSON. Sculptor. By Dr. LonspALe. 
Illustrated with Photographs. 4to, cloth, price 21s. 


. i 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
New and cheaper Edition. 4to, with 100 Plates. 
ByJ. D. Watson. Cloth, 12s 6d. 


Routledge’s Popular Natural His- 


TORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A. 4to, with 
700 Plates. Cloth, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 


Half-Hours with the Best Letter- 
WRITERS and AUTOBIOGRAPHERS, By 
Cuartes Knieut. Crown 8vo, cloth, lus 6d. 


’ 
Longfellow’s Poems. 
New red-line Edition, post 8vo, with 40 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Ballad Stories of the Affections 
from the DANISH. By Ronert Bocnanan. With 
Illustrations by eminent artists. Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Feap. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 
10s 64. 


Little Lays for Little Folk. 
Selected by J. G. Warts. With Original -Illustra- 
tions by the best living artists. Engraved by J. D. 
Cooper. dto, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d, 


A ) 7 
Griset’s Grotesques ; 
or. Jokes drawn on Wood, with Rhymes by Tom 
Hoop. 100 quaint Desigus by Ernest Griset. En- 
graved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth gilt, 
7s 6d. 


Leaves from a Christmas Bough. 


With beautifully coloured Plates. 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Stories for the Household. 


By Hans Cuarsrian ANDeRSEN. With 200 Illus- 
trations by the Brothers Dalzicl. Post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual 


for 1887. Edited by Enmunp KoutLepar. Demy 
8vo, with many Illustrations and 8 coloured Plates. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 6z. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society. 


New and cheaper Edition, crowa 8y0, with 8 Lluis - 
trations, cloth, 5s. 


My Father’s Garden. 


By Tuomas Mitier. Profusely Ilustrated, post 
8yo, cloth, 5s. 


The Queens of Society. 


New and cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 8 Illus- 
trations, cloth, 5s. 


’ 
Aisop’s Fables. 
A New Translation from the Greek. By the Rev. 
G. F. Townsznp. With 112 original Illustrations 
by Harrison Weir. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A Thousand and One Gems of 


BRITISH PORTRY. Selected by CHARLES 
Mackay. Post 8vo, cloth, 3a 6d. 


The Blackfriars’ Shakespeare. 


Edited by CnARLes Kyienr. (1,100 pages.) 
8vo0, cloth, 33 6d. 


Quotations from Shakespeare. 
Selected and arranged by Evuunp RovurLeDGeE. 
With an Index of the principal Words. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 23 6d. 

“The task of selection has been performed with the 

Greatest judgment, while the arrangement is in every 

respect admirabie.’—Morning Star. 


Literary Pearls Strung at Ran- 


DOM. With an Introduction by the Bisnor of 
Oxrorp. Fcap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


(1) —— 


Post 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
PRESENTS. 


——j——— 
PRESENTATION EDITION. 


FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. 
2 vols. feap., elegantly bound in cloth, 12s. 


AYTOUNS LAYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS. With Illustrations designed by J. 
Noel Paton, RS.A., and Engraved on Wood by 
John Thompson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, J. 
W. Whymper, J. Cooper, W. T. Green, Dalziel 
Brothers, E. Evans, J. Adams, &c. Small 4to, 
printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21s; 
Fcap. Edition, without illustrations, 7s 6, cloth. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of 
BALLADS. Illustrated by Leech, Doyle, and 
Crowquill. Square 8yvo, 8s 6d, cloth gilt, 


Mrs. HEMANS’ POEMS':— 

COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, Edited by Dr 
Moir. 1s 6d. 

ANOTHER EDITION, in 6 Small. Volumes, 24s, 
cloth gilt. 

ANOTHER EDITION, 
SISTER, in 7 vols., 35s. 

SELECTIONS from Mrs. 
gilt cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS of 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY.  Fobko, half bound, 
morocco or russia, £5 15s 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS:— 
ADAM BEDE, 1 vol. 
The MILL on the FLOSS, 1 vol. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MAR- 
NER, 1 vol. crown 8vo, in cloth, 63 each, 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of TOM 
CRINGLE’S LOG. By Sranrieco, Were, SkeL- 
Ton, Wacker, &c. Engraved by Whymper. Crown 
8yo, 6s, bound in cloth, 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Mr. 
ie gaa DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 
78 6d. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” 
A Selection of Tales from Blackwood'’s Magazine 
by Professor Aytoun, Colonel Hamley, Rev. James 
White, Dr. M‘Nish, 8S. R. Ferguson, Rev.. W. Lucas 
Collins, Mrs. Southey, Frederick Hardman, Lord 
Lytton, Mrs. Oliphant, Samuel Warren, &o. ; 12 vols., 
cloth, 18s, half bound calf, 283. 


PROFESSOR WILSON'’'S WORKS. 
NOCTES AMBROSIAN, 4 vols, 16a. RECREA- 
TIONS of CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 2 vols. &s. 
ESSAYS, &c., 4 vols., 10a, TALES, 4s, POEMs, 
4s. In cloth, 


The COURSE of TIME: a Poem. 

By Roserr Poutox, A.M. 25th Edition, hand- 
somely printed on toued paper, bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 33 6d. 

An Illustrated Edition. Designs by 
Birket Foster, Tenniel, &c. Small quarto, gilt 
binding, 21s. 


The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. 


Edited by Professor Ayroun. 2 vols., 123, 


CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD. 
Cheup Editions :— 
SALEM CHAPEL, 5s. 
The RECTOR, &c., 4s. 
The PERPETUAL CURATE, 63. 
Miss MARJORIBANKS, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, in cloth. 


The BOOK H 
By Joun Hitt Burton. Crown 8vo, in Roxburghe 
binding, 7s 6d. 


with LIFE by Her 


HEMANS' POEMS, 


a Series of 


colours. Imperial 4to, half bound morocco, 21s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 

WORKS, in cloth :— 

3s each:—The SUBALTERN — VALERIUS— 

PENINSULAR SCENKS and SKKTCHES—Sir 

FRIZZLE PUMPKIN—MANSIE WAUCH. 

4s each:— TOM CRINGLE'S LOG—REGINALD 

DALTON—The CRUISE of the “ MIDGE"'— 

YOUTH aud MANHOOD of CYRIL THOKNTON 

—ADAM BLAIR and MATTHEW WALD—The 

ANNALS of the PARISH, &.—The ENTAIL— 

Sir ANDREW WYLIE—The PROVOST, and 

OTHER TALBS. 

5s 6d each :-—DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 

6s each: —LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 

9s each:—TEN THOUSAND a YEAB. 2 vols. 
—o 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 45 
George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster 





DISCUSSIONS 


NINA. BALATEA: 


MESSES. 
BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—)——_ 
This day is published, 
LEOTURESonGREEK PHILOSOPHY 
and OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS of 
JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER, B.A., Oxon, 
LL.D., Late Professor of Moral Philosophy aud 
Political Economy in the University of St. Andrew's. 
Edited by Sir ALexanpe R Garant, Bart., LL.D., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay; and E. L. 
Lusuinorox, M.A, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. In Two Volumes, price 
24s, 


This day is published. 

MEMOIRS of the CONFEDERATE 
WAR for INDEPENDENCE. By Heros vor 
Borckg, Chief of Staff to General J. E..B. Stuart. 
In Two Volumes, with Map, price 21s. 


Sir BROOK FOSSBROOKE. By Charles 


Lever. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


SPORTINGDAYS ByJohnColquhoun, 
Author of ‘Thé Moor ‘and tlie‘Loch,” “ Salmon- 
Casts and Stray Shots," c. Price 5s. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR EX- 
PLAINED and ILLUSfRATED. By Epwarp 
Bruce Hamuey, Colonel in the Army, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Roya! Artillery; formerly Professor 
of Military History, Strategy, and Tacties at the 
Staff College; Member of the Council of Military 
Education. Quarto, with numerous Illustratious, 
price 283. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
A SERIES of POPULAR SKETCHES in GEO- 
LOGY and PALEONTOLOGY. By Davin Paag, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S, Second Edition, containing severa 
New Chapters. Price 6s: 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated into 


English Verse. By Taeopore Marriyx. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, price 6s. 


The GREAT GOVERNING FAMI- 
LIES of ENGLAND. ByJ. Laneron Sayrorp 
and Mgrepira Townseno. Originally published 
in the Spectator. Two Volumes 8vo, price 28s, 


The COMPANY and the OROWN: 


By the Hon. T. J. Hovert-Tuvarow. Price 
73 61. 
The HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or, 


Practical Ius tructions in Riding, Driving, and the 
General Care and Management of Horses. By a 
CavaLay Orricer. A New Edition, with Ilius- 
tratio ns. 


ARCHIBALD ALISON'S HIS- 
TORY. Crown Octavo Edition. 
I—EUROPE, from the Commencement of the Frenels 


Revolut 0a to the Batueof Waterloo. Twelve Vols. 
aud Index volume, price 51s. 


IL—EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Acces 
sion of Louis Napoleon. 

Eight Vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, with a _ 
copious Index, price 34s. 


on PHILOSOPHY 
and LITERATURE, EDUCATION, and UNT- 
VERSITY REFOKM. By Sir Witciam Hamtrrox, 


Sir 


CAXTONIANA: Bart. A New Edition, being the Third. Octavo, 
on Life, Literature, and Manners. By Lord ice 21s 
Lyrronx. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2is, a oe 
——=—— 
ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, Comprisi HE 
a complete Series of Illustrations of the Heaveuly INT PRESS. 
Bodies. By Avex. Kerrn Jounstoy, F.R.S.E 1 
Edited by J. R. Hinp. Beautifully printed in The HISTORY of SCOTLAND 


from AGRICOLA’'S INVASION to the REVOLU- 
TION of 1683. By Jounx Hitt Burros, LL.D., 
Author of the “ BookHunver,” “ The Sc»t Abroad,’” 


&e. 
(Four volumes in December. 


2. 
A NEW VOLUME of Count MONTA- 


‘.EMBERT'S MONKS of tha WEST. 
(In a few days. 


3 


The STORY of a MA®DEN of PRAGUE Tro 


Volumes. 
—oQ—— 


45 Grorce Srresz, EvINBURGH ; AND 
37 PaTERNOosTER Row, Lonpox. 








London: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


Row, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


— 


FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. 
By Caarres Richarp WELD. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 

[On Friday next. 


2. 

The FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BORDERS: 
By W. Henperson. With Appendix on House- 
hold Stories by Rev. 8. Barine-GouLp. Crown 
8vo, frontispiece, 9s 6d. 


HOLY SEASONS: a Collection of 
Original Verses, dedicated by permission to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. By the Rev. T. TyLEcore. 
Crown 8yo. (On Wednesday next. 


4 


SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUN- 
DAYS and HOLYDAYS throughout the YEAR. By 
- Ss. B. on LL.D., Vicar of Egham. Fcap. 

vo, 4s 6d. 


The BEATITUDES: Abasement before 
God; Sorrow for Sin; Meekuess of Spirit; Desire for 
Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
Makers; Sufferings for Christ. By the same Author. 
Feap. 8yo, 33 6d. 


5. 
An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY- 
NINE ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By 
E. Harotp Browne, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo, 16s. 


6. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work 
on the LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL:— 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 
2 vols. 4to, 48s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selec- 
tion of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. square 
crown v0, 31s 6d. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, revised and condensed, 
with 46 Tllustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


7 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. With 
oo 15 Plates, and 5 Maps. Foap. 8vo, 
Os 6d, 


Mrs. JAMESON’S WORKS on 
SACRED and LEGENDARY CHRISTIAN ART: 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 
Fourth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 
vols., 31s 6d. 

LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 
Third Edition, with 11 Etchings and 83 Woodcuts. 1 
vol, 2is. 

LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edi- 
tion, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol, 21s. 


HISTORY of OUR LORD, as Exemplified in 
Works of Art. Completed by Lady Easriake. Second 
a with 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 

8. 


9 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLIZED by 
the MONTHS of the YEAR. Text by R. Piaor. 
_ Illustrations by R. Leighton, F.S.A. 4to, 

8. 


10. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By Cuartes Merivate, B.D., Chaplain 
to the Speaker. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 


ll. 


The BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYS- 
SINIA. By Dr. Bexe, F.8.A. Second Edition, 
enlarged, with Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 

[On Monday next. 


12. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. B 
Sir J. F. W. Herscuer, Bart.,M.A. Eighth Edi- 
tion, with Plates and Woodcuts. 8yvo, 18s. 


13. 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whyte 
MELVILLE, each complete in One Volume :— 
Digby Grand, 5s. Holmby House, 5s. 
Geueral Bounce, 5s. Interpreter, 5s. 
Gladiators, 5s. Kate Coventry, 5s. 
Good for Nothing, 6s. Queen's Maries, 6s. 


14, 
STORIES and TALES by the Author 


of “Amy Herbert,” each complete in a Single 
volume :— 
Amy Herbert, 2s 6d. j Katharine Ashton, 3s 6d. 
Gertrude, 28 6d. Margaret Percival, 5s. 
Earl's Daughter, 2s 6d. Laneton Parsonage, 4s 6d. 
Experience of Life, 28 64. | Ureula, 43 6d. 
Cleve Hall, 3s 6d. CRnpss of the World, 
8 6d. 








Ivors, 3s 6d. 
—_——o-— 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS of WHYTE MELVILLE'S 
NOVELS 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


T= GLADIATORS; a Tale of Rome 


and Judea. By G. J. WHyTe MELVILLE. 
New and Cheaper Editions of Works by the same Author. 


DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography, 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography, 5s. 

GENERAL BOUNCE, or the Lady and the Loeust, 5s. 
The INTERPRETER, a Tale of the War, 53. 

GOOD for NOTHING, or All Down Hill, 6s. 

The QUEEN'S MARIES, a Romance of Holyrood, 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 5s. 


London: Loyamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Miss INGELOW'S 
POEMS. 





Just published, in fcap. 4to, price 21s, cloth, gilt edges; 
or 42s, bound in morocco by Riviére. 


OEMS by JEAN INGELOW. A 
New Edition, with 97 Illustrations fr»m Original 
Drawings by E. Dalziel, T. Dalziel, A, B. Houghton, J. 
W. North, G. J. Pinwell, E. J. Poynter, W. Small, and 
J. Wolf; engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. 

“ Every admirer of good engravings and every lover of 
good poetry will find their taates gratified ia this beau- 
tifully illustrated edition.”—Morning Post. 

“This new edition, with excellent illustrations, will be 
a favourite with the public. It is agreeable to see, as we 
do here, how readily one artist interprets the meaning 
of auother.”—Athenzum. 

“For its special purpose as a drawing-room-table 
book, nothing can be more suitable. As the poems, 
so are the piciures,—graceful, slightly suggestive, and 
sufficiently varied.”"—Saturday Review. 

‘A much greater share of popularity assuredly awaits 
Miss Ingelow's ‘ Poems’ with the attraction of a large 
number of beautiful woodcuts, illustrations as charming 
of their kind as ever graced a gilt-book.”"—Art Journal. 

“ We may safely say that this is among the most beau- 
tiful of illustrated books, as the poems illustrated are 
among the choicest productions of our time.”—Con- 
temporary Review. 

“We have mentioned only those artists whose illus- 
trations strike us as of unusual excellence; but the 
whole staff have worked vigorously together in produc- 
ing @u illustrated volume of quite remarkable beauty.”— 
Guardian. 

“A beautiful illustrated edition. Not a few of these 
illustrations really translate the poems into pictorial 
effects, such as readers of even vivid imagination would 
not have been able unhelped by the artist to conceive.” 
—Spectator. 

London: LonaMAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A PRESENT SUITABLE TO ALL OCCASIONS. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to, price 63s in cloth, with gilt top; or 
price £5 5s, bound in morocco by Riviére. 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated 
with Borders, Ornaments, and Initial Letters 
copied from Italian MSS. of the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies, and by numerous other Engravings on Wood 
from the Old Masters. 

‘* This edition of the New Testament is the finest thing 
that has ever been done in wood engraving; and no 
volume of equal artistic merit has for ma ny years been 
published in this country.” —TZimes. 

“A volume which is second in point of art to no 
contemporary publication; a book which will always be 
a treasure to bibliographers,and which will be reckoned 
in future generations as one of the choicest typographi- 
cal monuments of this age.”—Saturday Review. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








With about 140 Illustrations, engraved on wood by G. 
Pearson from Original Designs made by F. W. Keyi 
and E. A. Smith, under the Author's superintendence, 
New Edition now ready, in 8vo, price 21s, cloth, or, 
27s half bound in morocco, with gilt top. 

OMES WITHOUT HANDS: being 
a Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of Construction. 

By J.G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. 

“It is more interesting than a fairy tale...... It isa 
work calculated to bring pleasures of the most rational 
aud elevating kind iuto many a school-room and many 
a family circle during the Christmas season ; and cer- 
tainly it would be impossible to recommend a more suit- 
able present to a young person."—Daily News. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 3s, cloth. 
NDLESS SUFFERINGS not the 
DOCTRINE of SCRIPTURE. By Tuomas Davis, 
M.A., Incumbent of Roundhay, Yorkshire. 

“We cordially recommend this book to the attention 
of those who find the doctrine of eternal punishment a 
heavy burden.” —Spectator. 

“We gladly admit that this is a temperate and 
thoughtful little book.” —Guardian. 

‘* Written with great care and hearty reverence for the 
whole subject, both sides of the case being most fairly 
stated.”—Church and State Review. 

By the same, price 1s 6d, cloth limp, or 2s, cloth boards. 
HYMNS, OLD and NEW. Second Edi- 

tion. 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





~ Dr. THOMAS BULL'S TWO MANUALS for 
MOTHERS. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 
INTS to MOTHERS for the 
MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during 
PREGNANCY and in the LYING IN ROOM: with 
Hints on Nursing, *c. By Tuomas BuuL, M.D. 
By the same Author, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, price 53. 
The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
London: Loyomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 











Now ready, in 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


‘THE CRISIS of 1866. A Financ; 
0 0: 
Essay. By WILLtaAmM Fow es, LL.B. ol 
London: LonemaNns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 


ee 

EIGHTY-FIFTH THOUSAND of ACTON's 
COOKERY-BOOK. 

Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with addi 

tional Plates and Woodeuts, price 7s 6d, strongly bound 


MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE 
iV FAMILIES reduced to a system of Easy Practieg 
in @ Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which the 
Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers 
have been as much as possible applied aud explained, 
By Exiza Acton. 

“In this cookery-book the quantity of every articls 
necessary for the preparation of each receipt, and the 
time ey for its preparation, are minutely stated 
A good book in every way ; there is rightmindeduess in 
every page of it, as well as thorough kuowledge and ex. 
perience."—Medical Times and Gazette. 


*,* Of this popular Cookery-Book 84,000 copies have 
been sold. 


London: Lonamans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row, 








Lately published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
T= WAY to REST: Results of a Life. 


Search after Religious Truth. By Ronear 
Vauenan, D.D., Author of “ Revolutions in English 
History.” 

“It is impossible to conceive a more able defenc: of 
orthodox Evangelical opinions than is contained in thig 
volume. The difficulties that reason has to encounter 
in the attempt to solve the mysteries of life, aud the 
difficulties that are involved in the rejection of Scripture 
authority, could not be presented with greater clearness 
and force.”—Spectator. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, in post 8vo, price 33 6d, cloth. 
ONSTITUTIONALISM of the 
FUTURE; or, Parliament the Mirror of the 
Nation. By J. Lorimer, Professor of Public Law ia 
the University of Edinburgh. 
Londou: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, extra cloth, toned papor, price 3s 6d. 
OETHE’S MINOR POEMS. Trans- 
lated by E. Cuawnep, late Captain 77th Regi- 


ment. 
London: F. Prray, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Limp cloth, price 1s. 


GQ YSTEMATIO MEMORY: or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. MacLaken. The system here submitted 
is so simple, that the schoolboy can acquire it as readily 
as the accomplished scholar. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 108 6d. 
Ls GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. HARINGTON. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Sorter, Editor of ‘A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —Jllustrated Times. 

“ As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know, of none equal to it.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

London; F. Prrman, 20 Pateraoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s 6d. 
[/pamonn DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 
“ A charming volume.”—Sun, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Mr. W. C. BENNETT'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Immediately, crown 4to, cloth. 
UR GLORY-ROLL, and NATIONAL 
POEMS. By W. C. BENNETT. 
Geokce RourLepce and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill 


| Ppp tahey DIARIES for 1867 are sold in 
above 100 varieties, at from 6d to £6 each, by 
every bookseller in the civilized world. Catal»zues 
gratis. Lett’s Folio Diary, No. 31, interleaved with 
blotting-paper, is the cheapest half-crown diary issued. 
No. 8, I day to a page, 6s 6d, is most generally useful. 











ETTS SON and Co, STEAM 
PRINTERS (8 Royal Exchange), undertake the 
printing of Books, Newspapers, Catalogues, &c., in Eng- 
lish and Foreign Languages, as well as Lithography, 
and the manufacture of first-class Account Books.— 
Works, New Cross, 8. . 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 1s 6d, cloth bound, or 
post free for 19 postage-s:amps. 
QaAeee: a Handbook for the Humane 
and Modest. 

‘*Itis an argument penned directly in the interests 
of humauity, aud in the interests also of modesty and 
common decency."—Sun. 

“ He s:rives manfully to overcome prejudice, and to 
throw the light of knowledge upon some hideously dark 
spots iu our social system."—Public Opinion. 

“ The writer is apparently a man of great zeal and 
integrity of purpose.”"—Noncoaformist, Dec. 5. 

*,* For Notices of the Press in full see Jilust:uted 
London News ot December 1, 1866. 

L. Boots, 307 Regent street. 
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ANTIQUE GEMS. 

Edition, 5 Engraved Plates of 90 
Second pony s, and 130 Woodcut Illustrations 

Greek snd Roman Gem tog bn 
NTIQUE GEMS; their Origin, Uses, 
and Value, a8 Interpreters of Ancient History 
d as Illustrative of Ancient Art. With Hints to Gem 
a Herter By Rev. C. W. Krxo, M.A. Fellow of 

rinity College, Cambridge. 
Joun Munnay, Albemarle street. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, 10 vols. post 8vo, 6s each. 


POPULAR and UNIFORM EDI- 

TION of the HISTORICAL WORKS of H ENRY 

HALLAM, LL.D. ; embracing the Author's latest 

orrections and additions, and containing the “ History 

of Eng'and,"—‘ Europe during the Middle Ages,”"—and 
« Literary History of Europe.” 

Also, lately published. 
1. HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Library Edition. 3 vols. 
8y0, 308: 


0s. 
2, HALLAM’S HISTORY of EUROPE 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES. Library Edition. 3 


vols. 8vo, 308. 
3. HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
of EUROPE. Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 





Now ready, New Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
REMAINS in VERSE and PROSE of 
ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. With Preface and 


ir. 
— Jomy Murray, Albemarle Street. 


UNIFORM with HALLAM’S HISTORIES. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
T= POPES of ROME: their Political 


and Ecclesiastical History. By Leorotp Ranke. 
Translated from the German by Sarah Austin. A New 
Edition, With a Preface by Dean Milman. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


WORKS by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
Nowready, Fourth Edition, with Additions, Corrections, 
and many Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 15s. 
N the ORIGIN of SPECIES, by 
MEANS of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life. By Cuartes Darwiy, F.R.S. 


2. 

DARWIN’S NATURALIST’'S 
VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD; being a Journal of 
Researches into the Natural History and Geology of 
Countries visited. Post 8vo, 9s. 

3. 

DARWIN on the VARIOUS CONTRI- 
VANCES by which ORCHIDS are FERTILIZED by 
INSECTS, and on the Good Effects of Iutercrossiug. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITIONS 
of Mrs. MARKHAM'’S HISTORIES for 
YOUNG PERSONS. 

Now ready, 200th Thousand, with 100 Woodcuts, 12mo, 
4s, strongly bound. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 

First Invasion by the Romans ; with Conversa- 
tions at the end of each Chapter. By Mrs. MarkHAM 
New and Revised Edition continued down to the Mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales in 1563. 











2. 

Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls; with Con- 
Versations at the end of each Chapter. New and 
Revised Edition continued to the Birth of the Prince 
Imperial in 1856. With numerous Woodcuts. 12mo, 
48, strongly bound. 


3. 

Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius. New and Revised Edition con- 
tinued to the Year 1850. With numerous Woodcuts. 
12mo, 4s, strongly bound. 

“Mrs. Markham's works are constructed on a plan 
which is novel, aud we think well chosen, and we are 
glad to find that they are deservedly popular, for they 
caunot be too strongly recommended, as adapted for the 
perusal of youth.”—Journal of Education. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Now ready, 8vo, 18. 


HIRD VOLUME of a HISTORY of 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from the Con- 
cordat of Worms to the Death of Boniface VIIL, 
A.D., 1122-1303. By J. C. Ropertson, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 

King’s College, London. 

.“‘ Robertson’s Church History traces with great dis- 
tinctness the history of the Church, in a tone alike re- 
moved from fanaticism or coldness.” —Spectator. 

“A text-book for the student—while the host of 
Teferences with which the author has studded his pages 
Will be invaluable as a guide to the more advanced 
inquirer.” —Saturday Review. 

Also now ready. 


, PHIRD EDITION of VOLUME L.; 
+5 64-590, 
SECOND EDITION of VOLUME IL; 
A.D., 590-1122. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle street, 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S WORKS. 
—————— 
Now ready, Tenth and Entirely Revised Edition, with 


Maps, Plates, aud Woodceuts. (To be completed in 2 
vols.) Vol. I., 8vo, 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 
Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of 


Geology. 
By Sir Caartes Lye, Bart., M.A., F.R.S. 


The “ Principles " treat of such portions of the economy 
of existing nature, animate and inanimate, as are illus- 
trative of geology, so as to comprise an investigaticn of 
the permanent effects of causes now in action, which 
may serve as records to after ages of the present con- 
dition of the globe and iis inhabitants. Such effects are 
the enduring monumevts of the ever varying state of 
the physical geography of the globe, the lasting signs of 
its destruction and renovation, and the memorials of 
the equally fluctuating condition of the organic world. 
They may be regarded, in short, as a symbolical lan- 
guage,in which the earth's autobiography is written. 
—Author's Preface. 


2. 


LYELL'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; 
Or, the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants, as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments. 


Sixth Editiorf, greatly enlarged, with 770 Woodcuts, 
8vo, 18s. 

The ‘‘Elements” treat briefly of the component 
materials of the earth’s crust, their arrangement and 
relative position, and their organic contents, which, 
when deciphered by aid of the key supplied by the study 
of the modern Changes above alluded to, reveal to us the 
annals of a grand succession of past events—a series of 
revolutions which the solid exterior of the globe, and its 
living inbabitants, have experienced in times almost 
entirely antecedent tv the creation of man.— Author's 
Preface. 


3. 
LYELL'S GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 


OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
With Remarks on Theories of the Origin of 
Species by Variation. 
Third Edition, revised, with Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 
—o——_- 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


M. GUIZOT’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NY EDITATIONS on the PRESENT 
STATE of CHRISTIANITY, and on the Attacks 
which are now being made upon it. By M. Guizor. 


Also, by the same, post 8vo, 9a 6c. 


MEDITATIONS on the ESSENCE of 
CHRISTIANITY, and on the Religious Questions of 
the Day. 

“No one can open this book, and recollect the cir- 
cumstances which produced it, without feeling that it is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the present 
controversy, and without gathering from it two or three 
most important lessons, of no Jess practical utility on 
this side the Channel than on the other."—Edinburgh 

view. 





Joux Murray, Albemarle street. 


BUTTMANN’S GREEK VERBS. 
This day, Third Edition, revised, pos t 8vo, 6s. 
CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS, With all the Tenses extant— 
their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. By Parr 
Burtmany, LL.D. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
and a copious Index, by Rev. J. R. Fisutake, M.A. 
Lately published, Fifth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS. A Criti- 
cal Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
numerous Words and Passages in Greek Writers. Trans 
lated and edited, with Notes and copious Indexes, by 
Rev. J. R. Fishlake, M.A. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


WEALE'S SERIES 
MANUAL of the meee RECENT and FOSSIL 
tLLS 








SHE b 

Just published, a new and revised "ition, price 5s 6d. 
WOODWARD'S MANUAL of iue MOLLUSCA, 
a Treatise on Recent and Fossil Shells, with 
numerous Illustrations by Waterhouse aud Lowry. 

Forming Vol. 72 of WEALE’S SERIES. 

Comprising also, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 

application to 

London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ONDON SHEET ALMANACK for 
1867. Price 6d. 

On thick drawing paper, for the table. This elegant 
and unique little Almanack, containing much infor- 
mation, is also printed on a thin paper, to adapt it fur 
binding in a variety, of styles suited to all tastes aud 
fancies. It is this year ornamented with a View of the 
Freemasons’ Sciool at Wood Green. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers, 








by Joseru GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate street. 





Milman’s Historical Works. 
——o —_ 
This day, 3 vols. post 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY of the JEWS, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO 
MODERN TIMES. 


By Henry Harr Muay, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul's. 


The above works form Vols. I., II., and HII. 
of a NEW, REVISED, and UNIFORM EDI- 
TION of Dean MILMAN’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS, containing the Author's latest correc- 
tions and additions. To be issued Monthly, and 
to be followed by the 


HISTORY 
CHRISTIANITY, 


FROM THE BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE 
ABOLITION OF PAGANISM IN THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, 


3 vols.; and the 


HISTORY 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 


INCLUDING THAT OF THE POPES TO 
THE PONTIFICATE OF NICHOLAS V., 
9 vols. 

—9—— 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Dr. Wm. Smith’s Bible 
Dictionaries. 
—_0———_— 

I. For DIVINES and SCHOLARS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 3 vols., medium 8vo0, 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 


Its ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GRAPHY, and NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Various Writers, including the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishops of Calcutta, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Killaloe, the Deans of ———s and Westminster, 
Lord Arthur Hervey, Professors htfoot, Plumptre, 

Rawlinson, Selwyn, 


Edited by Wma. Smrra, LL.D., Classical Examiner 
in the University of London. 

“ Dr. Wm. Smith's ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ could not 
fail to take a very high place in Euglish literature, for 
no similar work in our own or in any other language is 
for a Moment to be compared with it,”— Quarterly 
Review. 


II.—For FAMILIES and STUDENTS. 


A 
CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY ; 


Condensed from the above work. 
With Illustrations. One volume. (1,050 pp.) Medium 
8vo. 21s. 





“* This volume is so full and satisfactory that did it 
not appear as an abridgment, it would be accepted as @ 
full and couwplete dictionary of the Bible."—Churchman. 


IIl.—For SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS- 


SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


With 6 Maps, 30 Illustratious and Woodcuts. (690 pp.) 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





This Edition has been prepared as a i 
volume to Dr. Wm. Smith’s Smaller Classical Die- 
tionaries, which are now generally used in a!l Public 
aud Private Schools. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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CHRISTMAS PUBLICATIONS. 
PUNCH’S ALMANACK for 1867. With 


Illustrations by JOHN TENNIEL, GEORGE DU MAURIER, CHARLES 


KEENE, and C,H. BENNETT. 3d. 
CHRISTMAS Number of “ONCE A 


WEEK.” With Eighty Pages of Christmas Tales and Stories, and numerous Illustra- 
tions (Six on Toned Paper), by well known Authors and Artists. In a handsome 


Wrapper (printed in Colours), price 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK jor 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, by CHARLES KEENE, and numerous Illustrations, 
(Siz on Toned Paper), by JOHN TENNIEL and C, H. BENNETT. Price 2s 6d. 








DR. WM. SMITH’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 
Now ready, with 9 Maps and Plans, and 30 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


With an Introduction containing the Connection of the Old and New Testament. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. 


—— 


THE 


——— (ee 
By the same Author and Editor. 
With 4 Maps and 40 Woodcuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY: 


FROM THE CREATION TO THE RETURN OF THE JEWS FROM CAPTIVITY. 


The object of these Works is to provide Text-Books of Scripture History, which, in fullness, 
accuracy, and scholar-like treatment, may take their place by the side of the Student’s Histories 
of Greece and Rome, now in general use in all the best Public and Private Schools. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE 








THE PEARL BYRON. 
Now ready, 1 vol, post 8vo, 2s 6d, or stamped morocco cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE PEARL EDITION OF LORD BYRON’S 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


Carefully revised, from the Author’s MSS. and printed.on Toned Paper. 


The public are cautioned against spurious Editions of Byron’s works, which not only do not 
contain the entire works, but often give very imperfect versions of the fragments comprised in 
them ; none:are complete except those published by Mr. Murray, who ventures to call attention 
to this edition, on the score of accuracy, completeness, and price. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street ; 
And tobe obtained of all Booksellers and at Railway Stations. 








FORSYTH'S LIFE OF CICERO. 
Now ready, Second and Revised Edition, with additional Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO: 


HIS CHARACTER AS A STATESMAN, ORATOR, AND FRIEND. 
WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE AND ORATIONS. 
By WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A., Q.C., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JOHN .MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE ROMANCE OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
Now ready, with a Sketch Map of India, 8vo, 12s. 


THE CONQUERORS, WARRIORS, AND 
STATESMEN OF INDIA: 


AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS, FROM THE INVA- 
SION OF MAHMOUD OF GHIZNI TO THAT OF NADIR SHAH. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., Author of “Letters on India.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








BENEDICITE. 
This day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


THE \SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN, 
BEING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, WISDOM, AND GOODNESS OF THE 
CREATOR. 

By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, M.D. 

The object of this book is to offer a series of illustrations of the greatness and beneficence of 
the Creator ; and to show the special fitness of the hymn “ Benedicite,” to arouse and express the 
devotional feelings which such contemplations suggest. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—————$____ 


WORKS of GENERAL INTERES? 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
—o——. 


IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. 

ight Hon. Lady Herpeat of L y 

with 16 full-page Illustrations, 21s, BA. Repel 80, 
LIFE 


COMPLETION of the f 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the Ri 
Earl Russet, K.G. Vol. IIT. Crown Bit ston 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS a: 
nd ECCEN 
TRICITIES. By Joun Tips, — FSA, 
Author of * A Century of Anecdote,” “ Club Life? 
London,” &c., &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, ve 


The CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and 
VATCHES, from Early Ti 9 
Woop, Esq. Crown B10, 108 64. By Kowanp J. 


COMPLETION of the HISTORY of 
ROME to the FALL of the REPUBLIC, By D: 
THEOpoOR Mommsen. Translated by Profes “ 
Dickson, Vol. 1V. In Two Parts. Crown 8¥0, ie, 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. A New 
Illustrated Edition, containing ali the Illustrations 
of Leech, Cruikshank, and Tenniel; with new Hus. 
trations by Du Maurier. Crown 4to, 21s, 


NEW EDITION of «the 
HEAVENS;” an Illustrated Handboox of Astro. 
nomy. By M. AMeDEg GUILLEMIN. dited by J, 
Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.A.S. Royal 8y0, 299 
Illustrations, 21s. settee es 

London: RicHaRD Benttey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. : 


WORKS by the DEAN of NORWICH. 
Just published, in small 8vo, 6s. 

ve ACTS of the DEACONS: being 

a Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the 
notices of St. Stephen and St. Philip the Kvangelist 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. By Epwarp 
Meyrick GouLsury, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

By the same Author. 


THOUGHTS on PERSONAL RELI. 
GION: being a Treatise on the Christian Life in itg 
Two Chief Mlements, Devotion and Practice. Library 
or Presentation Edition (the tenth), in two vols. small 
8vo, 108 6d. Also a Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION to the DEVO. 
TIONAL STUDY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, 
Eighth Edition. 33 6d. 

The IDLE WORD: Short Religious 
Essays upon the Gift of Speech, and its Employment 
in Conversation. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

The OFFICE of the HOLY COM- 
MUNION in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: a 
Series of Lectures delivered in the Church of St, John 
the Evangelist, Paddington. Fourth Edition. 63 

SERMONS preached on Different Occa- 
pons during the last Twenty Years. Third Edition, 
6s 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, arranged on the . 
Liturgical Principle. Third Edition. 3s. 

SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS, 
arranged to meet the Exigencies of a Busy Life, 
Second Edition. 1s 6d. 

A MANUAL of CONFIRMATION. 
Fifth Edition. 1s 6d. 

Rrvinorons : London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


A 








COMMENTARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Now ready, price £1 Is. 
HE BOOKS of KINGS, CHRONI- 
CLES, EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER; 
with Notes and Introductions, by Cuz. Worpsworts, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
RivineTons: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


No ICE.—The Second Part of the 
IN ANNOTATED PRAYER-BOOK, containing 480 
pages and three Plates, will be published on the 18th 
inst., price, in imperial 8vo, 21s, or in super-royal 410 
(large paper), 383. 

The complete volume will be published at the same 

time, price 36s; large paper, £3 3s. 
Rivinctons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
A NTE-NICENE CHRISTIAN LIB- 
RARY.—The First Issue is now ready; the 
APOSTOLIC FATHERS, one volume; and JUSTIN 
MARTYR and ATHENAGORAS, in one volume. 

Full prospectuses of this important Series of trans- 
lations free on application. The subscription is 2ls for 
four volumes, payable in alyance (or 24s when not 50 
paid), aud 103 6d each volume to non-subscribers. 

FORFIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. — The 
Second Issue for 1866 is ready: DELIL£ZSCH on JOB, 
vol. 2, and MARTENSEN’S CHRISTIAN DOGMA- 
TICS. Subscription, 2ls yearly ; same terms as above. 

Edinburgh: T. 'T. CiaRx, aud all Booksellers; Lon" 
don: (for non-subscribers only) Haminton, ADAMS 
and Co. 


pee. 


~ Price Sixpence. 
Second Edition, for the present 


Season of 1565-7. 





CoxTents.—1—Situation and Climate. 2— Social 
Aspects. 3—WWalks, Drives, &c. 4—History. 5—Route 
to Nice. 6—Description and Tariff of the Hdétel des 


Anglais, the new first-class hotel of the Mediterranean 
Hotel Company, Limited, of London. 
GRoompnrivceE and Sons, Paternoster row. 
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13 Great MarLnoroveGs STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—— ae 

A BOOE ABOUT LAWYERS. 
By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., 30s. 
imes, Dee. 6 :—“ ‘ A Book about Lawyers ’ 

_— pod popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has accom~- 
po his work in a very creditable manner. He has 
S ains to collect information from persons as well 
bey = : books, and he writes with &. sense of keen 
enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader's pleasure.” 


The LIFE of J' OSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. By Exurza Mereyarp. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Portraits and above 3v0 beautiful Llustrations, 
42s. 

“The author has achieved a work not less creditable 
to herself than it is indispensable to all who wish to 
know anything about English ceramic art and its great 
inventor. The volumes are marvels of decorative and 
typographical skill."—Saturday Review. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. 36th 
Edition. 1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

A WINTER with the SWALLOWS. 
By M. BetTHam Epwarps. With Lilustrations, 15s. 

“A bright, blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of 
colour and sunshine, and replete with good sense and 
sound observation.” —Post. 

My PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN 
SHRINES. By Euiza C. Bus. 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 

LIGHTS and SHADOWS of LONDON 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Mirk Abbey.” 2 vols. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 
Author of “John Halifax." Cheap Edition. 
Illustrated by Sandys, 6s, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Author of “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vois. 
“From first to last ‘Madonna Mary’ is written with 
evenness and vigour, and overflows with the best 
qualities of its writer's fancy and humour.”—Athenwum. 


NN HALL, and Other Tales. 
By Mark Lewon. 3 vols. 
CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author 
of “ No Church,” “ Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols, 
“The interest of this story is so enthralling through- 
out that it holds the reader enchained during its pro- 
gress." —Sun. 
ANNALS of 2, QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By George MacDonaxo, M.A. 8 vols. 
“Whoever reads this book once will read it many 
times.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son 


and Heir.” 2 vols,, 21s. 


A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. By 
Lady Campnett. 3 y Is. (December 21. 





THE NEW PERIODICAL, 
THE 


PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 


WILL APPEAR NEXT WEEK. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
NEARLY all the newly published Books 


advertised in this dav's Spectator are in Circu- 
lation or on Sale at MUDI£'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and may be had with the least possible delay by all 
First-Class Subscribers of One Guinea per annum. 
A Revised List of Books added to the Library from 
January, 1865, to December, 1866, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD 
STREEL. 








HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1897, price Is. Containing, 
amongst much other useful information—A List of the 
Public Offices—a Chronicle of Remarkable Events— 
Post-Office Regulations—Assessed Taxes and Stamp 
Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of 
Parliament passed during the last Session—A Table of 
the Quarter Sessions, and Names and Addresses of 
} neg of the Peace for all the Counties of England and 
ales. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers by 
JosEPH GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate street; and 
may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1807. 
ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
wa. ALMANACK, Enlarged by the Incorporation of 
* Whitaker's Clergyman's Diary.” Price, sewed, 2s. 6d. ; 
roan tuck, 5s.; morocco, 63. ; with lock, 8s. 
The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 





THE PALL MALL 


OFFICE, 14, Salisbury-street, Strand. 


GAZETTE.—SETTING 


aside the Penny Papers, the circulation of the PALL. MALL 
GAZETTE already greatly exceeds that of any other Daily Fournal 
(Morning or Evening), the TIMES alone excepted. 





the PALL. MALL GAZETTE 


OFFICE, 14, Salisbury-street, Strand, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—NOTICE To 

NEWSVENDORS.—On and after the 26th of DECEMBER 
will be printed at new premises 
in NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, where additional 
Machinery, capable of printing copies with great rapidity, has 
been erected by Messrs. HOE and Co. The Publisher regrets the 
inconvenience to which Newsvendors have too often been subject 
in consequence of his inability to meet their demands promptly. 
It is hoped, however, that the resources of the new establishment 
will obviate all such difficulty in future. 





THE PALL MALL 


Srom its sale as a London 


on receipt of three postage stamps. 


Quar ter. ly . e a 
Half-yearly oe et 
Yearly . . ° . 


Terms (inclusive of Postage). 


GAZETTE.—APART 


Evening Newspaper, the PALL 


MALL GAZETTE has a Large Circulation in the Country. It 
ts found peculiarly acceptable to Residents in the Provinces who 
are desirous of receiving early every morning a Fournal which 
contains the Latest News of the previous day, and which comprises, 
in addition to the ordinary contents of a Daily Newspaper, a 
large number of Original Articles of various character. 

The First Edition of the PALL MALL GAZETTE és published at 3 P.M.,and a Second 
Edition is published in time for despatch to the Country by post. 


For the convenience of persons residing in the country subscriptions will be received 
by the Publisher; and a single copy will be sent to any place out of London 


4a &@ 
. ° e . © 19 6 
* . . I 199 
. * e » 3 18 Oo 





OFFICE, 14, Salishury-street, Strand. 


A NEW VOLUME WILL BE COMMENCED on the 1st of JANUARY. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited), 
The LIBRARY COMPANY'S MONTHLY CIR- 
CULAR is the most complete publication of the kind 
ever issued. 


Sent free by pest on application to the Secretary, 
68 Welbeck street, Cavendish square, London. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


The Company's MONTHLY CIRCULAR for 
DECEMBER is now ready. It is printed on fine toned 
paper, and contains a list of all the principal books in 
circulation at public Libraries. 

Sent post free on gpplication as above. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


The Company's MONTHLY CIRCULAR for DE- 
CEMBER contains a List of Surplus Books for Sale, 
with the lowest prices attached. Apply as above. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


For a List of Books, neatly bound, for Christmas and 
New Year Presents, see the Company's MONTHLY 
CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, post free on application. 














THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 











The CLERICAL ALMANACK, very much enlarged, 
ooo, °d; roan tuck, 23 6d; morocco ditto, 4s; with | 
ock, 6s. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by | 
all Booksellers, is . ‘ . 


| Lo 


An Illustrated Number of the LIBRARY COM- 
PANY'S MONTHLY CIRCULAR will shortly be pub- 
lished, and sent, post free on application at the Gene- 
ral Offices, 68 Welbeck street, Cavendish square, 
ndon. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
New and Handsomely bound Editions, in 8vo, of FRANK 
SMEDLEY’S WORKS, with Illustrations by Phiz and 


George Cruikshank, 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. 1 vol. 8vo, 


illustrated, 10s 6d. 
HARRY COVERDALE. 1 vol. 8vo, 
illustrated, 10s 6d. 
ARUNDEL. 1 vol. 8vo, illus- 
trated, 12s 6d. 
NEW WORK by EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
Sir JULIAN’S WIFE. A Tale. Ini 
vol, feap. 8vo, 58; gilt edges, 53 6d. 





A New and benfiscmely bound Edition, in royal 4to, 
pric 


1 283. 

FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
DEVOTION. With Portrait of the Author, and 25 
Steel Engravings. 

NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- 
salem, By Mrs. J. H. Wenn. With 44 Lilustrations 
by Gilbert and Bartlett. New Edition, feap. 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. J. H, INGRAHAM. 
The THRONE of DAVID. In 1 vol. 
feap. 8Vo, 52. 
By the same Author. A New Edition. 
The PRINCE of the HOUSEof DAVID 
or, Three Years in the Holy City. With 8 Illus- 
trations, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in 
Boudage. With 8 Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 53, 
London: Virrve and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS OR THE NEW YEAR. 








The Fountain of Youth. Translated 


from the Danish of Frederick Paludan Miiller, by HumPpHREY WILLIAM FREE- 
LAND, late M.P, for Chichester. With numerous Illustrations designed by 
Walter J. Allen, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland: 


a Tale for Children. By Lewis Carrott. With F.rty-Two Illustrations by 
Joun TENNIEL, Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Legendary Fictions of the Irish 
CELTS. Collected and arranged by Patrick Kennepy. With Vignette Title 


and Frontispieee. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruzrs. 


New Edition, with new Biographical Preface and Portraits. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. 


COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


Works of William Shakespeare. 


Edited by Wm. G. Cuarx, M.A., and Wu. ALDIs Wriant, MA. Nine vols. 
8vo, cloth, £4 14s 6d. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF 
Shakespeare’s Works. The Cambridge 


Text. In one compact Volume, royal feap. 8vo, beautifully printed on Toned 
Paper. Edited by Wm. G. CLarK and Wm. ALDIS WRIGHT. Paper covers, 
Qs 6d; cloth, 33 6d. 


THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE 


Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


With Biographical and Critical Memoir. By Francis TURNER PaLGRave, M.A., 
with new Introductions to the larger Poems. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 


some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Second Edition. With a Memoir 
by F. T. PatGRave. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

* Few, if any, literary men of larger, deeper, and more massive mind have lived in 
this generation than the author of these few poems; and of this the volume before 
us bears ample evidence...... There is nothing in it that is not in some sense rich 
either in thought, or duty, or both.” —Spectator. 


The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Seventh Th d. Hand ly printed on Toned Paper and bound 
in extra cloth. With Vignette and Frontispiece from designs by the Author. 
Extra cloth, 4s 6d. 
“ The poem is a pure, tender, touching tale of pain, sorrow, love, duty, piety, and 
death.”—Z£dinburgh Review, 


My Beautiful Lady. By Tuomas Woot- 


NER. With a Vignette Title, by Arthur Hughes, engraved by Jeens. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


The Angel in the House. By Coventry 


Parmore. A New and Cheap Edition. In 1 vol. ?8mo, beautifully printed on 
Toned Paper, price 28 6d. Also an Edition, 2 volg. feap. 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


Lenore: a Tale. By Gurorctana Lady 


CuatTerton. A New Edition. Beautifully printed on thick Toned Paper, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette Title engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


s 
Ballads and Songs of Brittany. By 
Tom TayLor. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la 
Villemarqué. With some of the Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. Tom 
Taylor. With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. 
Corbould, and H. K. Browne. Small 4to, cloth, 12s. 


THE GEM EDITION. 
Sonnets and Songs by William 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Francis TURNER PatoraVe, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. With a Vignette Title engraved by Jeens from an 
Antique Gem, price 3s 6d. 





——Q—-——— 
BOOKS FOR THE YCUNG. 


Handsomely and Uniformly bound in Cloth, Gilt Leaves, price 3s. 6d. each. 
OUR YEAR. By the Author of “John Halifax.” With numerous 


Illustrations. 
HEROES; or, GREEK FAIRY TALES. By Professor Kingsley. 
With Eight Illustrations. 


RUTH and Her FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 

DAYS of OLD. Stories from Old English History. 
“Ruth and Her Friends.” 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and HOLIDAYS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

LITTLE ESTELLA, and other Tales for the Young. 

DAVID, KING of ISRAEL. A History for the Young. By J. Wright. 

My FIRST JOURNAL. By Georgiana M. Craik. 

LANCES of LINWOOD. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

The LITTLE DUKE. By the same Author. 

The PRINCE and the PAGE. By the same Author. 

LITTLE WANDERLIN, and other Fairy Tales. By A. and E. Keary. 


By the Author of 








THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIEs. 


Beautifully printed on Toned Paper, in 18mo. With Vignette Ti 
W. - e: By = tes by Millaj 
Lor ono Holman Hunt, Noel Paton, &c. Bound ia extra cloth, price 43 64 = 
“Some of the choicest books in the world, carefully edited, and pre: i 

which fits the hand aud delights the eye.”—Pall Mall Gasette, prevented in fom 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 


Edited from the Original Editions, by J. W. CLarx, M.A. F ; 
College, Cambridge. With a Vignette T.tie by J. f. Millag.” °” ° Trinity 


The Republic of Plato. Translated into 
English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. Lu. Dayres, M.A., and D. J. Vavanay 


M.A. With Vignette Portraits of P 3 
ag os Png ortraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from’ 


The Song Book. Wordsand Tunes. From 


the Best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged by Joun H 
fessor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. With Vi obydadian 
Hullah, engraved by Jeens. ’ ee Sy Coens 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 


Edited from the best Printed and Manuscript Authorities, with 

= : 4 B . , Cc 
Glossurial Index and a Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, with ven 
and a Design by J. B.; engraved by Saw. 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, price 93. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of All Coun. 


11 IES and ALL TIMES, Gathered and narrated by the Author of “ Th Hei 
Redelyife.” With a Vignetie from a Statuette of Miss Nighti "by Min 
Bonham Carter. = 7 a ae 


The Book of Praise. From the best 


English Hymn-Writers. Selected and arranged by Sir RounpELL P 
New Edition, with Additional Hymns. e , 5 


The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected 


and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. With a Vignette by R. Farren. 


The Golden Treasury of the best 


SONGS and LYRICAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and 
crept, with Notes, by Fanncis TuRNER ParoRave. With a Vig iette by T, 
oolner. 


The Ballad Book. A Selection of the 


choicest British Ballads, Edited by WILLiam ALLINGHAM. With a Vignette by 
J. Noel Paton. 


The Children’s Garland, from the 


BEST POETS. Selected and arranged by Covenrry Parmorge. With 4 Vig- 
nette by T. Woolner. 
The Fairy Book. Classic Fairy Stories, 


Selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax.” With a Vignette ~ 


by J. Noel Paton. 


The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes 


and Sayings. Selected and arranged by Marx Lemon, Editor of Punch. With 
a Vignette by Charles Keene. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from This 


WORLD to THAT WHICH istoCOME,. ByJonn Bunyan. With a Viguetteb 
W. Holman Hunt. A few copies on large paper, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; h 
bound morocco, 10s 6d. 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of Good 


and EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. ALpIs WRiGuHr, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and a Vignette Engraving, after Woolner's Statue 
of Bacon, by Jeens. A few copies on large paper, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d; half 
bound morocco, 10s 6d. 

——)——— 


MACMILLAN and Co.’s SIX-SHILLING SERIES of 
POPULAR WORKS. 
Uniformly Printed and Bound, crown 8vo, cloth. 

CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. 

COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. O. Trevelyav, M.P. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. By Charles Kingsley. 

ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 

A LADY in Her OWN RIGHT. By Westland Marston. 

The MOOR COTTAGE. By May Beverley. 

The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

HEARTSEASE. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

HOPES and FEARS. By the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of “Tho Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 

JANET’S HOME. 

The DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

The TRIAL: MORE LINKS in the DAISY CHAIN. By the Author 
of ‘“‘ The Heir of Redeclyffe.” 

TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author of “ Tom Brown's School 
Days.” 

GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry Kingsley. 

RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley. 

AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry Kingsley. 

The HILLYARS and the BURTONS. By Henry Kingsley. 





MACMILLAN 


and CO., London. 








Loxpon: Printed by Joun Campsewt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “ Spzcratog” Office, No. 1 Wellirgton Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 15, 1866. 





